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SPRING STYLES.—[See next Paae.] 
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Jacket, 20 Cents ; 


Skirt, 20 Cents, 


Vest anp Over-Skrrt, 25 Cents; 
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SPRING STYLES. 


See illustration on front page. 
Ww* give herewith models for spring toilettes, 
of wool, silk, or cotton, made in simple 
designs that are suitable either for the house or 
street. Among these will be found new varia- 
tions of the full fronts of corsages, such as that 
of the Fedora polonaise, the novel combination 
of the soft vest with the over-skirt below it, also 
the belted panier polonaise, the skirt covered with 
gathered flounces, the finely pleated lower skirt, 
For these early designs we are indebted to 

the courtesy of Messrs, Lord & Taylor. 

Fig. 1.—This novel costume of golden brown 
tapestry wool over a pleated skirt of plain wool 
has a cut-away jacket close-fitting in the back, 
but meeting only at the throat in front; it is 
then eut away to disclose a full soft vest that 
drops down below to form the apron of the over- 
skirt; this vest is therefore in one piece with 
the apron. The jacket is unlined, and may be 
worn with other dresses. The top of the vest 
and its sides are attached to a waist lining by 
hooks and eyes, and its edges are hidden under 
the fronts of the cut-away jacket; the back of 
the over-skirt is arranged in a very bouffant puff 
with round drapery below it, and there is a large 
bow-on each side. The finely pleated skirt has 
a narrow balayeuse pleating below it. This de- 
sign will be made up in India silks, ginghams, 
satteens, cashmere, and the soft surahs and other 
summer silks, 

Fig. 2.—This pretty dress is made of pale blue 
cotton Sicilienne, with begonia leaves strewn 
thickly upon it, and solid-colored Sicilienne of 
the same shade as the blue ground of the figured 
goods, The belted polonaise has a full corsage, 
gathered in front and back at the neck and at 
the waist line. The fronts are curved in panier 
fashion, and the back is in short yet bouffant 
puffed drapery. A wrinkled short apron of the 
plain goods covers the middle front of the pleat- 
ed skirt. White straw bonnet, trimmed with 
blue and brown ostrich tips. Pale gray gloves, 
and gray pongee parasol. This design is excel- 
Jent for nuns’ veiling, foulard, gingham, and white 
muslin dresses, 

Fig. 3.—This bouffant dress is made of pale 
rose-tinted satteen, with sprays of red holly ber- 
ries and green leaves combined with plain satteen 
of the same rose shade. The Fedora polonaise 
has a Marguerite back with a full front like that 
of a Fedora vest, held in below the waist by a 
pointed semi-girdle that is sewed in the under- 
arm seams at the waist line. It is made over a 
closely fitted lining, and the fullness of the out- 
side is added’ below the standing collar. The 
lower ends are turned under to simulate a puff. 
The skirt has gathered ruffles, alternately plain 
and figared. The white straw hat has holly red 
velvet and chenille pompons for trimming. - Par- 
asol of the figured satteen, and long écru Suéde 
glovés. This design is in great favor for cash- 
mere dresses trimmed with velvet of a contrast- 
ing color, in the way mentioned in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVIL. 


ete, 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY. 


A new Serial Story, full of powerful dramatic 
interest, by the brilliant author Cuartes Reape, 
entitled 

“A PERILOUS SECRET,” 


will be begun in the next number of the Bazar. 





(He Our next number will contain a Patrern- 
SHERT SuppLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lanpirs’ 
Farvy Spring Svurrs for House and Street Wear ; 
Reception and Evening Toilettes ; Gris’ and 
Boys’ Sprine Suits; Boys’ Dressing - Gowns ; 
Girats’ Pruisses and Coats; Lapies’ Bonnets 
and Wraps; Boleyn and other Caps; Fancy 
Articles, Embroidery Patierns, etc., ee. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE FEBRUARY DAY. 


\ 7 HO is there that has a good word for a 
day of February, or who stays to think 
of the cause for the light-heartedness that 
comes to most of us as the chill month tells 
the tale of its dreary days? Yet, if we rea- 
son it out, we see the explanation of the 
fact that there isa charm about the Febru- 
ary day superior to that belonging to other 
days of the year in the degree and ratio that 
hope is superior to possession. For about 
hope there is always a heavenly atmosphere; 
it borrows all the inflaences of fortune and 
felicity ; it is the spiritual part of them, in- 
deed, the fragrance of the flower; and about 
possession there is satiety, and often a fail- 
ure to realize the fact of possession and ex- 
tract all its value. To many natures the 
hope of joy is sweeter than its possession, as 
suspense is bitterer than the certainty of 
pain; and if one were to make a spiritual 
calendar of the year and the correspond- 
ences of its seasons, it would be felt that 
February must stand for the menth of hope, 
the season of that first half-surprised and 
wholly joyous upspringing in the heart of 
the assurance of better things. 
In February, after the long ice-bound days 
of the cruel January and December, although 





we are still ice-bound, we feel the currents 
of spring setting all our way, setting clear- 
ly to the material vision in the perceptibly 
lengthened day alone, and its fringe of twi- 
light foretelling the long summer twilights 
to come. 

The February day of these parallels—the 
parallels of the northern half of the coun- 
try, that is to say, speaking with preciseness 
—is not to be confounded with the February 
day of those foreign lands whose winters 
have left record of its opening charm as a 
thing of beauty, the February of England 
or France, or any of that region where the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream, bringing 
heat far earlier than the time which fate 
allots to us, bring opening spring and vio- 
lets and all color and fragrance in its train. 
There the birds may mate upon St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, as the poets have declared they 
do, the blackthorn may begin to burst its 
buds, the plonghshare gleam in the dark 
furrow, the hazel shake loose its tassels, the 
alder cloud itself in faint green, the melting 
snow fill dike and flood field, the butterflies 
lay their eggs in the gardens, where the wo- 
men are already at work and the children 
at play, and the month close in a yellow 
blaze of primroses. But nothing of the sort 
belongs to these northern parallels of ours, 
althongh in our southern ones summer be 
already at hand. But here the ploughshare 
would have a poor time of it that undertook 
to turn up the ice-clothed tields and frozen 


furrows, for there is no lower temperature | 


to be found in our almanacs than that 
customary to the first and second weeks 
of our February. January has its thaw, 
but February’s days are all the colder for 
the added brightness of its skies with their 
lengthening suns; one feels that the earth 
has only at this point become so thoroughly 
chilled that there is danger of its central 
fire going out. We look at the bare and 
stiff twigs of the shrubbery, and find it 
diffienlt to believe they can ever bend and 
wave in balmy breezes or be clad in callow 
green; and we wonder if there can be any 
possibility ofall life withering off the planet 
in a cold that knows no end,such cold as may 
reign in the exhausted regions of the moon. 
And then-all at once we turn to see the wil- 
low branches like attenuated flames, red 
with the rising sap, and the wild-rose stems 
making a deep harmony of color, and we 
see the rose already on its spray in our 
mind’s eye, and smell the volatile sweetness 
of the willow flower in our mind’s nose. 

We expect no favor of the February day, 
and it is of no use to flatter her: the more 
she storms on us, indeed, the better it is 
for us. 

“ Février qui nous donne neige 
Bel été nous pleige,” 

the Norman peasant used to sing, the snow 
being recognized as an important fertilizer 
of the sod so soon to be opened by sun and 
share and seed, and the more we get of that 
snow the more promise of strength we have 
for foison of summer crops and leafage. 
Asking of her nothing, then, we get the one 
thing that the February day has to give— 
the delight of expectation of the days we 
long for, and strength to bear the ill we 
have in that hope of blessing to come. And 
when we feel this, we rarely think of hating 
the February day itself, however raw and 
biting and disagreeable it may be, because 
we recognize in it the harbinger of happi- 
ness in store, and the close neighbor of that 
happiness. “I am not the rose, but I have 
lived with her,” said the sweet-scented clay ; 
and although February has not lived with 
any of those things that make the spring so 
sweet, yet she knows where they are, and 
leads us straightway to their March and 
April hiding-places. 

It is on one of these February days that, 
according to conventional household and 
churchly usage, all the winter green goes 
down from its high places of the Yule dec- 
oration ; and the old song tells us that 

“When yew goes out, then birch comes in, 
And many flowers beside, 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kind, 

To honor Whitsuntide ;” 
and what is there more abounding with a 
sense of gayety than the dancing, rustling 
early birch? To the lover of Nature, or to 
him acquainted with her methods, there is 
cheer in the very thought of this blithe way- 
farer along all our spring and summer roads. 

When the long February day dawns, no 
matter for whistling wind or blowing snow, 
gray skies or angry seas, it is February, and 
February means that spring is just beyond, 
spring which gives us the freedom of the 
sphere we live on, makes all the airs of 
heaven our own, and casts loose the chains 
that bind us almost as strictly as the sap 
is bound in the tree, or the stream beneath 
its icy mail, and we go through February, 
month of mating birds and mating lovers, 
the gaunt, grim gateway of the opening 
year, as one passes through the gateway of 
sad and dark mountain heights opening into 
Italian fields, and the landscape of summer 
and the south. 














Yet when all is said about the charm to 


be found in the February day by him who 
seeks it, we have no doubt there are some 
fur-wrapped cavillers and shiverers who 
will maintain that the only February day 
with any charm at all is that day which 
comes only once in four years, if it is not, 
indeed, that other day which, although due 
at the end of every hundred years, drops out 
of the century at its completion, and never 
re-appears, a fate which, if they had their 
way, would befall not only the twenty- 
ninth but every day of February. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


. HE best part of beauty,” says Bacon, 

“is that which a picture can not ex- 
press ;” and so we all think when we have 
sat for our photograph, and the proof comes 
home to us—the proof that we are neither 
as good-looking nor as young as we thought 
we were. We see ourselves more nearly as 
others see us at this time, and we feel as 
if we had been somehow wronged by the 
searching sunbeam, which has been so faith- 
ful in respect to defects and wrinkles, and 
has paid so little heed to our good points, 
as well as by the photographer who has let 
the sunbeam into the secret of all our per- 
sonal short-comings. If the author of a 
novel in its fiftieth thousand, or the wife 
of Senator Croesus, had sat to him, we 
faney he would have taken more pains 


| with the subject, and we are depressed for 


days after the experiment. Perhaps it is 
not the first time we have been photograph- 
ed and disappointed; but we fondly ima- 
gined that we had become stouter, or more 
slender, as the case may be, that we had 
grown more expression into our faces, for- 
getting that we only purchase expression 
at the expense of much we value. No doubt 
the photograph is designed as an antidote 
for vanity; but when people reach middle 
life, as a rule, they have lost all their super- 
fluous vanity, and have only the smallest 
amount necessary to keep them alive, and 
that needs rather to be stimulated than di- 
minished. We get to have something of 
the repulsion for the photographer’s rooms 
that we have for the dentist’s, and the odor 
of his chemicals gives us the same sensa- 
tion of approaching loss and disaster as 
that we receive from the odor of ether. Of 
course, if the photographer is an artist and 
a student of human nature, he will make a 
very different sort of picture. To prepare 
one with the defects too strongly defined 
would be a kind of professional rudeness 
of which he is incapable, while to bring 
forward and render conspicuous any beau- 
ties we may happen to possess is only what 
any Christian gentleman should do. But 
while this view of the subject may be en- 
tirely satisfactory to ourselves, some of our 
friends do not take so kindly to it. Their 
bold assertion that “the picture looks no 
more like us than it does like the last pro- 
fessional beauty” assures us they are not 
altogether glad that we cast such an admi- 
rable shadow, and convinces us, in spite of 
the good offices of our artist, that the im- 
pression we create on the retina of our 
neighbor’s eye is entirely different and not 
so agreeable as that which is projected 
upon that of our mind’s eye. Painful as it 
is to many of us, there are people who nev- 
er weary of sitting forthe photograph, per- 
haps in the hope that sooner or later the 
camera will reflect the inner beauty of the 
soul, 





FANCIES AND FREAKS OF 
FASHION. 


HE Astor ball brought to the fore the latest 
fashions in favors, among which were brace- 
lets of oxidized silver, having an imitation antique 
coin depending from the chain, The attempt to 
decipher these inscriptions caused much amuse- 
ment. Silver hair-pins, in all the curious new 
forms of yachts, palettes, grasshoppers, battle- 
axes, and domestic implements, flies and butter- 
flies, silver bangles with horseshoe or with pen- 
cil and note-book attached, were introduced, and 
one with the “heathen Chinee” arranging his 
cards, a miniature of the celebrated Bret Harte 
hero, was a novelty much admired. This comes 
from Vienna. Iron jewelry also is a favorite 
offering as a favor in the German. There are 
pretty designs in ear-rings, combs, and necklaces 
quite becoming to a white skin. Quaint Spanish 
crockery in small pieces, as boxes, bottles, and 
tea-cups, the famous “ reptile ware” from Gibral- 
tar, little boxes filled with bonbons, carved cork 
in small frames, and even oval mirrors set in 
leather, are offered. One opulent lady had tick- 
ets issued instead of.favors given, and each lady, 
after her dance, went into the next room to find 
what she had drawn, This adds the element of 
chance to the joys of the ball-room, and is a very 
good idea, for to be tied to one partner through 
a long figure of the German has its drawbacks, 
and the carrying around of a Jarge number of 
favors is always troublesome. If a young lady 
draws a fire-screen as a favor, or any large object, 
it can be sent home to her next day. 
As for dresses at this and other large balls, 
the growing eccentricity manifested itself. Many 





young ladies having thin arms now wear very 
low-necked dresses with long sleeves of a different 
color and material from the dress. The effect is 
curious, as, for instance, a pink dress with a long 
light sleeve covered with black tassel fringe, or 
loops of ribbon reaching to the wrist. This and 
the corresponding oddity of a high-necked dress 
and no sleeves at all may be said to be holding 
fashion atarm’s-length. The young girls wear very 
short dresses to dance in, and increase their appar- 
ent simplicity by having them trimmed with real 
buttercups and daisies, now more expensive than 
roses, Short dresses are pretty for small slender 
figures, but not for large persons, nor do they look 
appropriate for married women, Masses of tulle 
embroidered in chenille, and much white jet em- 
broidery on white satin and lace, seem to be the 
most conspicuous novelties. Fanciful head-dress- 
es are also in vogue. A tulle cap of scarlet stud- 
ded with innumerable diamond pins was one of 
the prettiest head-dresses at the Astor ball. At 
five-o’clock teas the Anne de Bretagne cap is 
very stylish. It is made of velvet or satin gath- 
ered into a curtain behind. It comes from Aus- 
tria, and was invented or adopted by the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa, who placed on her queen- 
ly head the cap of a peasant of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These are made of blue velvet embroider- 
ed in silver, of terra-cotta-colored velvet embroid- 
ered in gold, or in any color the wearer pleases, 

One fashionable woman of New York, who re- 
ceives a few friends every afternoon at five o’clock, 
wore an elaborate tea gown of gold-colored satin, 
trimmed with deep flounces of tulle duchesse 
embroidered in gold. A loose jacket of orange- 
colored velvet, embroidered in gold, opened over 
a chemisette of tulle; a “ train indépendant” of 
orange-colored velvet completed this elaborate 
“undress,” which was very mueh admired. 

This is only one of the many eccentric and al- 
most fanciful dresses of the present fashionable 
era. A tendency to fancy dress is very preva- 
lent, also the expensive habit of painting dresses 
by hand. One young lady wore a beautiful dress 
all covered with fleurs-de-lis painted by her mo- 
ther; another a green silk with painted swallows, 
done to the life, the work of a clever young artist. 
There is great novelty in necklaces, many of them 
being made of flowers, natural and artificial. In- 
deed, the very low cut of the dresses gives many 
thin people a good deal of figure to cover up, which 
they do by improvising these necklaces, which 
often have a pretty effect. Shoes are made with 
colored heels to match the dress, even if the satin 
or kid does not match. 

Coming in with all this luxury is a rage for 
calico balls, which require no expense as to ma- 
terial, but may be very foolishly expensive if a 
fashionable dressmaker is hired to cut the dress. 
Oriental dresses, shepherdesses’, dairy - maids’, 
Italian peasants’, and flower girls’ can be easily 
created out of calico, and can be made at home. 
Many of our most fashionable girls are learning 
the art of scientific dressmaking, much helped 
by the patterns in Harper's Bazar, which caused 
Bret Harte to declare in Utah that “the fash- 
ions travelled by telegraph.” Indeed, dressmak- 
ing classes are now as fashionable as cookery 
classes, and the boudoir is the scene of many 
a morning’s work over the dress to be worn in 
the evening. If the word “ boudoir” comes from 
“bouder,” to vout,as Webster imagines, through 
this habit of the bright girls of the period, who 
gather there to embroider, to invent new caps 
or aprons, to make their own dresses and cloaks, 
and thus to save poor papa (who has suffered in 
Wall Street) a dressmaker’s bill, the signification 
of the word will be changed, and the boudoir will 
become the most cheerful room in the house, 
with the most practical of applications. 

Another fashion we observe at the latest balls 
is to pass alternately hot tea and ices all through 
the evening. Thus the cold can be warmed up; 
the warm-blooded can be cooled off. The chap- 
erons like the tea; the young dancers like the ices. 

The prevailing fun of leap-year parties is of 
course at its height. Ata recent ball the young 
gentlemen“were presented with the most enor- 
mous bouquets, and these large bunches were not 
always of flowers; cabbages and turnips tied 
with streamers of oil-cloth and Turkey red were 
sent to the leader of the German, The young 
lady who sent to one young man a “ wish-bone” 
of flowers to wear over his shoulders, unwitting- 
ly unearthed an old Frisian custom, The wish- 
bone of a chicken is the original form of a yoke, 
and when a Frisian maiden wished for a yoke- 
fellow she sent him a wish-bone. However, 
wreathed with flowers, it still has an ominous 
sound, like the way the cockney English pro- 
nounce altar; they call it “halter,” which no 
man wishes to have about his neck. Gentlemen 
dressed in their mother’s tea gowns have re- 
ceived at five-o’clock teas. But it is a little 
doubtful if this is not grinning through a horse- 
collar, It is vulgar fun at best, nor does it last 
long. The best leap-year fun we have heard of 
is a theatre party where forty young ladies invite 
forty young men, and give them (at a private 
house) a supper afterward. There is safety in 
numbers. No young lady can even with “ esprit” 
affect to be a man-woman without some loss of her 
feminine charm. Nor are the manners which 
these lively girls strive to satirize, such as linger- 
ing in the doorway, affecting stupidity and inat- 
tention, refusing to dance, etc., ete., at all apt to 
be improved by their. imitation, They look so 
pretty, these amateur beaux, so saucy and pi- 
quant, that the young men may fancy that they 
too look well in doing those very things, whereas, 
as Arstne Houssaye says, “these young men are 
exactly like their sisters, only not so pretty.” 

In stationery we notice one or two new fads, 
one of which may suggest the coming of St. Val- 
entine’s Day. It is to cross the envelope with a 


ribbon, dropping on the knot a bit of sealing-wax, 
which is impressed with a Cupid, or some other 
favorite deity. The direction should be written 
after the note is sealed, so that the ribbon should 
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not cover the words. This is a very old fashion, 
one which Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary and 
all royal ladies used to patronize, and it is a very 
pretty one. But the note thus fancifully guarded 
must be sent by a servant, and not through the 
post. Amongst fancy papers the grained mo- 
rocco has taken the place of the alligator-skin 
paper. Ragged-edged paper is still “chic,” and 
there are artistic designs representing in one cor- 
ner various articles of brie-a-brac, such as a Jap- 
anese cabinet, vases, and tea-pots, silver punch- 
bowls, a sheaf of wheat, horseshoe, saddle and 
bridle, ete. A sunken square of a darker color 
than the paper, with the monogram of the owner 
stamped in raised letters, is a good novelty. A 
fac-simile of the handwriting, scratched as if 
with a hasty pen, in one corner, in letters of 
gold, on ragged-edged paper is, however, the most 
stylish of all. In mourning note-paper the crape- 
finished border is very elegant, 

Parchment paper, old,musty, and mouldy-look- 
ing, is also one of the freaks of fashion. If one 
should remember the meaning of palimpsest, 
which is one writing on a parchment rubbed out 
to make room for another, this parchment paper 
might bear many a romantic secret within its 
breast. All kinds of invitations are, however, 
still engraved on pure white paper. Square en- 
velopes of a moderate size are in the best taste, 

Guest or dinner cards begin to feel the influ- 
ence of St. Valentine, and have become very sen- 
timental. Cupids, Kate Greenaway figures, and 
Rosina Emmet’s lovers (in “Pretty Peggy’), are 
copied on these delightful bits of esthetic luxury. 
The comical and the grotesque, of course, are in 
favor with the young. A very good device is to 
have a conundrum on one card answered on an- 
other. Owls, horses, cats, tigers, snakes, and 
weasels are made to do duty as elegant. dinner 
guests; and also, though rather far away from 
these inanities, we find witty and apropos quota- 
tions from Shakespeare on the card and “ by the 
card.” 

Of course in this cold season skating is highly 
popular, and the scenes at the Central Park are 
very gay. A skating dress must be snug, and 
the Jerseys are in great favor. An under-dress 
of buckskin, a Jersey bodice, a gold and ruby 
tweed skirt trimmed with plush of a Vandyck 
red, a coachman’s cape of red plush, and a pret- 
ty hat with ear-tips and a band of fur make a 
nice figure for “ Les pas des patineurs.” Our 
women should adopt scarlet for their drives in 
the Park during the snowy season and on the 
ice; it is very effective. The wife of a young 
millionaire drives in her Russian sleigh with a 
searlet cloak and cap trimmed with Russia sable. 
A pretty figure, she lights up the Park. 

Faney fairs, tableaux vivants, and bals costumés 
are in the wind, for fancy fairs as held in Eng- 
land are beginning to win their way here, Amer- 
ican beauty being, in spite of Sir Lepel Griffin, 
able to hold its own with any sort of costume. 
The Luther commemoration held in November 
at Eisleben brought thirty thousand Germans to- 
gether, and old costumes in great variety, made 
famous by the German painters, were shown at a 
fair. This was copied in England, and now is 
talked of as a possible feature of Lenten gayety. 
The head-dresses of Catherine de Bora and her 
maids were singularly attractive. 

A patch and powder comedy, played by ama- 

teurs at the Madison Square Theatre on Febru- 
ary 12 and 13, also tableaux representing Tenny- 
son’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” will again tax the 
artistic resources of our belles. Mr. Chase and 
Miss Rosina Emmet will pose and dress the tab- 
leaux, and are already struggling between the 
classic and the modern. 
Little dogs are growing more luxurious every 
day. Mats, rugs, and biscuits crumbled in cream 
are made ready for them at the fashionable dress- 
makers while they and their mistresses are wait- 
ing to be fitted. The little dog must have a pale- 
tot of velvet trimmed with fox, so that he carries 
the conquered skin of his hereditary enemy on 
his back. In the morning, when he is not paying 
visits, he wears a plainer paletot of flannel lined 
with scarlet, with the monogram of his house 
embroidered on the back, and a gorget coming 
up high under his bell-hung leather collar, with 
also a bunch of flowers on the left shoulder. For 
his afternoon drive his coat is lined and faced 
with silk, and the collar is of velvet. If the wea- 
ther is below zero, he wears seal-skin; and for 
travelling, the Campbell or Murray tartan, with 
red leather harness and reins. Dog-collars are 
made of massive gold or silver, with diamonds, 
emeralds, opals, and rubies spelling out the name 
of the favorite. Let us hope that these are of 
imitation stones, else Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart will get stolen for other than their own 
intrinsic merit, however great that may be. Two 
very stately lion poodles, with their fair mistress, 
walk every day in the Fifth Avenue. They are 
said to be worth their weight in silver. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


LACK gros grain and ottoman silks are be- 

ing made up in short costumes for the house 

and street for early spring. The jet black silks 
aré chosen for these, and in the gros grains the 
cords vary from the very fine threads to those 
that are very thick. In ottoman silks the me- 
dium reps are chosen, as the thickest reps would 
look too heavy for spring dresses. The trim- 
mings used are self-pleatings, puffs, and gathered 
frills, with jet galloon and lace. The jet galloons 
are from two to three inches wide, and are of cro- 
cheted silk in diamond, block, star, and wheel 
patterns rather than in vines; and instead of be- 
ing of what is called solid jet, they have fine cut 
beads strung about in the pattern; the edges of 
the galloon are straight, or else very nearly so, 
The guipure and thread laces are much used, but 
a novelty that goes well with jet galloon is a new 





kind of Escurial lace that has jetted roses and 
leaves, with also a corded Spanish design on 
square guipure meshes. A single fabric is used 
for the entire dress, and the designs for making 
are simple, showing no radical change from those 
of the winter, except that they are more decided- 
ly bouffant than plain dresses have yet been 
made. 
THE BASQUE. 


A basque with bouffant drapery in puffed apron 
shape and a pleated skirt is the general plan for 
these dresses, and this plan is susceptible of va- 
rious arrangements. The basques remain sharp- 
ly pointed in front, with short sides, and either a 
postilion back of stiffened box pleats that show 
their whole length, or else they have a butterfly 
bow, ribbon flots of many ldops, or a large jet 
ornament. The long revers collar that outlines a 
vest is in great favor for these black basques, as 
the front of the dress may then be turned in from 
the neck down along the front edge of this col- 
lar, and may be filled in with tulle, or net with 
dots, or lattice design wrought in beads. This 
collar is turned over about three inches in depth 
just below the back of the standing collar, and 
tapers to a point on the bust or at the waist line, 
as is most becoming to the figure of the wearer. 
Its only seam is in the middle of the back, and it 
may be entirely covered with the beaded galloon, 
or else merely edged with a row of strung jet 
beads. To fill in the space at the neck when the 
fronts are not turned away, there may be a short 
and full jabot of Escurial lace placed just below 
the standing collar. There should then be a pleat- 
ed frill of the black lace inside the silk standing 
collar, and the collar should also be quite high, 
and entirely covered by the jet galloon. For the 
sleeves there should be a full jabot of the lace 
around the wrists,and above this a small beaded 
cuff, or else a narrow puffed scarf of the silk. 
The crocheted small buttons should have a few 
beads in them, and should be of ball shape. 


THE LOWER SKIRT. 


For the lower skirt there should first be a nar- 
row foundation skirt of some inexpensive silk, 
and to this is sewed the pleating that repre- 
sents the lower skirt, and also the breadths that 
cover the upper part as drapery, and conceal the 
upper edge of the lower pleatings. For the lower 
pleated parts there are now many arrangements, 
and it is a great object to get some new device 
for these. One pretty plan arranges this in side 
pleats an eighth of an inch wide, alternating with 
four very fine pleats that are caught in two bunch- 
es of shirring about ten inches apart, and below 
these fall as a flounce that is cut in deep leaf 
points, which in its turn droops on a narrow 
pleated balayeuse at the foot. Another lower 
skirt has all that part visible below the drapery 
covered with side-pleatings three inches wide 
that are cut apart at the end, then sewed double, 
and each piece is turned up in a loop, and gath- 
ered under the pleat next to it; below this two 
knife-pleatings are sewed to the foundation skirt. 
Still another stylish skirt of black silk has the 
front and sides representing a kilt of very nar- 
row pleats, while the back is covered by the dra- 
pery which descends to the foot in two large dou- 
ble box pleats, forming the straight lines and full 
effects that have been used lately in cloth and 
velvet dresses. For plain skirts that are worn 
with low drapery a pretty finish at the foot is a 
soft bias puff an eighth of a yard deep when fin- 
ished, shirred to leave a narrow standing ruffle 
at the top, and falling below on a gathered or a 
knife-pleated ruffle an eighth of a yard wide. 
Some of the wide pleatings of lower skirts are 
shirred lengthwise near the edge of each pleat 
to form inch-wide frills for a space of a fourth 
of a yard, and are permitted to fall below as a 
flounce. Two soft puffs are around the foot of 
other plain skirts without either pleating or frills. 


THE FULL DRAPERY. 


Many of the new apron over-skirts have three 
straight breadths in them, being as wide at the 
top as at the bottom, or else they are sloped 
slightly on the back of the side breadths. These 
aprons are gathered in two rows across the top, 
instead of being sloped to fit smoothly, and this 
gathered part is sewed to the lower skirt an inch 
or two below the belt, or, if the figure is very 
slight, it may be sewed into the belt with the 
lower skirt. The lower edge of such aprons is 
turned under out of sight, gathered like the top, 
and sewed permanently to the lower skirt, with 
its edge drooping over like a puff on the-pleated 
skirt below it. This full long wide apron is then 
tacked at three or four places along the selvedge 
seams that. join the front middle breadth to the 
side breadths, and made to droop in soft irregular 
poufs; at its back edge it is laid in close pleats, 
and carried very far back on the lower skirt, 
where it joins the drapery of the back. Two 
breadths in box pleats at the back form long 
back drapery that may be shaped in two sharp 
points puffed all the way, or else merely puffed 
at the top by a single bunch of pleats in each 
seam, and fall straight below, with square corners 
that are widely faced and~tacked to the lower 
skirt. Another stylish Tablier is the vertugadin 
apron, which has a vertugadin puff across the 
top just below the belt, made of a whole breadth 
of the silk, with its selvedges gathered and sewed 
first below the belt, then lower down across the 
front.and side breadths of the foundation skirt. 
Across below this are two more breadths edged 
with galloon or with a lace frill, and drawn in 
many crosswise wrinkles to form a very deep 
apron. When the dress is intended for a very 
young lady, a series of puffs forms a short drapery 
around the top, and the whole lower skirt is of 
kilt- pleating. To give the new straight back 
drapery, a panier pleating begins on each side of 
the front of the belt, falls below the hips, is turn- 
ed back and upward upon itself to the belt of the 
back, where it is widened by one or two straight 





back breadths that are gathered very full, and 
fall thence straight to the foot of the foundation 
skirt; the side breadths that are continuous from 
the paniers are curved at the lower edge, and 
these, with the end of the middle breadth, are 
widely faced. 


SOME FURTHER DETAILS. 


For further details it may be added that sleeves 
are slightly longer, reaching almost to the wrist, 
and are still high and large at the top; without 
being really puffed or having gathers, they are 
rounded full into the armhole. One simple finish 
at the wrist is to cut the sleeve too long, and, aft- 
er facing it with silk, turn it upward as a cuff, 
letting the inner seam spread open in V shape, 
and sewing the outer seam closely; this cuff is 
then covered with jet galloon. For plastrons the 
top is gathered just below the collar, and once 
again across the bust; below this the material is 
laid in pleats that taper to a point at the sharp 
point of the front of the basque; a row of gal- 
loon then passes up each side of the front and 
around the neck. Soft satin surahs, the heavier 
satin merveilleux, and duchesse satins are still 
in favor for black dresses, and are being made 
up in the designs just given for silk. If it is 
desired to make part of the dress of wool goods, 
fine black camel’s-hair, bison cloth, or cashmere 
is chosen for the basque and drapery, with the 
vest, revers, trimming, and lower skirt of gros 
grain or of ottoman silk. To make black silk 
or satin dresses more dressy, the drapery of the 
corsage and skirt, also the entire sleeves, may 
be made of beaded net in fine diamond or barred 
patterns, or with small sprays or leaf designs, 


VALENTINES, 


Valentines for children this year are pretty 
enough in design and execution to be used by 
children of a larger growth. The artists who 
excel in Christmas cards have gotten these up in 
many odd devices and in dainty coloring, some of 
which are done merely on a small square card 
like ordinary correspondence cards, while others 
are on long slender panels with bevelled edges, or 
upon a broader folio, or else with double or triple 
leaves, and many are edged with silk fringe of 
some rich or delicate hue. A favorite series of 
designs for a single page has two quaintly dressed 
children—a boy and a girl—swinging on a limb 
of a tree in comic yet graceful poses, and seem- 
ing to say the nonsense rhymes that are printed 
near them. On smaller cards Cupid rides upon a 
dove, or he hides his head in a lily bell or other 
swinging blossoms, or carrier-pigeons with billet- 
doux in their mouths rest from their flight on 
tall reeds and stalks of mullein, or a little girl 
with piquant face peers curiously into the valen- 
tine Cupid has brought her. For older folks 
there are maidens in classic flowing robes reading 
the love-sick ditties spread out before them, sigh- 
ing swains and pages in powder and festive at- 
tire, Frenchy - looking girls promenading under 
Japanese umbrellas, and, prettiest of all, the 
flower valentines with gay spring blooms upon 
them, jonquils, narcisse, and daffodils, lilies-of- 
the valley, callas, and roses, accompanied by 
mottos or stanzas with some sweet thought or 
comical fancy of different and far better stuff 
than the mawkish sentimental valentines of old 
times. The costliest and daintiest valentine of 
the season is F. 8. Church’s painting, “‘ The Lion 
in Love,” representing the king of beasts lying 
at the feet of a fair maiden, chained with roses. 
This is printed in colors on a perfumed satin 
cushion, framed in plush, and mounted easel- 
fashion, so as to form a pretty picture for draw- 
ing-room decoration. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBk, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor ; STERN 
Brorners; James McCreery & Co.; and L. 
Prana & Co, 


PERSONAL. 


AT one time AUDUBON entered in his diary the 
conviction that Niagara could not be painted ; 
since when all the landscape painters have been 
seeking to do it. 

—It is thought that Bismarck will find out 
that the pen is mightier than the sword when he 
makes war against the American pig. 

—A market-gardener in Florida has contract- 
ed for the sale of all his strawberries at three 
dollars a quart. 

—BENJAMIN COLEMAN, who later became a 
Boston divine, wrote the first tragedy ever “:i.- 
ten in America, entitled Gustavas Vise, while a 
student at Harvard; it was enacted at a regular 
Commencement of the college. 

—The cultivation of the small fruits by the 

risoners cot at the Woman’s Reformatory 

rison at Sherborn, Massachusetts, has been 
suggested by CLARA BaRTON. 

—Although seventy years old, Madame ANNA 
BisHop, who is teaching music in New York, is 
said to look younger than most women of fifty. 

—It is rumored that Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT 
will give an ice féte on Lake Ronkonkoma. 

—Joun 8. SarGenT and WILLIAM M. CHAsE 
are the American artists who have been invited 
to join the twenty Belgian artists who are mak- 
ing arrangements for a special exhibition to be 
held this year at Antwerp under the leadership 
of ALFRED STEVENS. 

—The first American to be made a member 
of the distinguished German Chemical Society 
of Boston is Professor WoLcorr Grsss, of Har- 
vard College. 

—Ladies who can be seen but a few times in 
the same costume will be interested to know 
that the Duchess of Albany wore, at the great 
fétes made for her by Lord and Lady Sa.ispury 
at Hatfield, one of the four dresses given her by 
the Queen as much as}two years ago. 

—Mrs. Coppineer, née Avice Buarng, is in 
poor health in Washington. 

—The Alpine climber, Epnwarp Wuymper, 
intends to attempt the ascent of Mount Kilima 
Nijaro, in equatorial Africa. 

—The water of the Zemzen, or Hagar’s Well, 
in the Prophet’s Mosque at Mecca, which every 

ilgrim tastes, and bottles of which are given to 
rieuds as a most precious curative, was recent- 
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ly analyzed by Mr. Stantey Lane-Poorg, and 
found to be foul with the feculent matter of the 
primitive sewers and the drainage from the car- 
casses of beasts sacrificed by the pilgrims at a 
spot not far distant. 

—A Japanese student at the University of 
Berlin has been appointed assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy. 

—Among the six paintings bequeathed by 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Oris to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is a portrait of SHAKESPEARE 
by an unknown artist, said to have been cut 
from a tavern wall. 

—Miss Auprey Boy te is to marry Hatuam 
TENNYSON, one of the poet’s sons. 

—Mr. JOHN SHIRLEY, a very large land-holder 
in Australia, has just bought the five hundred 
camels used by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company in carrying freight across the Arizona 
deserts before their line was completed, intend- 
ing to use them on his ranches. 

—In a recent inventory of state property made 
by the French government, the Venus de Milo 
was estimated at three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Some fifty-five thousand reproductions of 
the statue are made yearly in one substance or 
another. 

—Professor W. C. Hutson, of the University 
of Mississippi, declares that the majority of the 
girl students are quicker, brighter, and more 
alert than the boys. 

—Governor Rosinson, of Massachusetts, be- 
ing asked why he did not make his son his pri- 
vate secretary, replied that he thought too much 
of him to set him riding on top of a bubble. 

—Mr. ALDEN SPEARE has given forty thou- 
sand dollars to the Boston University for a chair 
of the liberal arts, to be named, in honor of his 
daughter, the Emma Speare Huntington Pro- 
fessorship. ~ 

—Mr. ta Grinpon, of Manchester, England, 
says that out of the hundred thousand known 
flowering plants only ten thousand are useful 
to man, and about five thousand are hurtful. 

—Dr. WILLIAM CARR, medical adviser to the 
Duke of Connaught, died lately, before he could 
complete his pet scheme of founding several free 
medical scholarships for the orphans of plhysi- 
cians. His widow determined to carry out his 
idea, and succeeded so well that, with the assist- 
ance of the royal Duke, she has four scholarships 
of three hundred dollars a year, and three hun- 
dred dollars over to give each pupil on gradua- 
ting. 

—Baron Otto pe Srriive, the elder brother 
of the Russian Minister, is the imperial astrono- 
mer at Pulkowa. 

—RvBINSTEIN is disgusted with St. Peters- 
burg, vhere tomfooleries are put on the stage 
at an expense far exceeding that allowed his la- 
borious operas, 

—A portrait of Samuer Rogers, the poet, 
painted by CHester Harpine, and formerly 
owned by Epwarp Everett, has just been 
given to Harvard College by Dr. WritiamM 
EVERETT. 

—According to the repor! of Dr. BROUARDEL, 
a French physician, the slaughter of two hogs 
at the German town of Emersicben occasioned 
violent illness from trichinosis to some three 
hundred and seventy-two people, of whom fifty- 
one died. The meat was less fatal to children 
than to grown people, and the longer the time 
from the killing, the less injurious to any. 

—Dr. Hunter, the British Surgeon-General, 
considers cholera really endemic in Egypt, and 
of constant origination there. 

—The bridemaids of ADELINA Pattt, when 
she married the Marquis de Caux, were the two 
daughters of Mario. 

—CLARA SCHUMANN, the composer’s widow, 
is said to be a dear little woman, and very pop- 
ular. She is stout, with white hair, and at a re- 
cent concert at Berlin, where she played, about 
two hundred and fifty singers who had taken 
part in the concert showered her with little 
bouquets when she rose from the piano. 

—English is being taught to Madame Gers- 
TER’S little daughter in a Kindergarten. 

—The widow of Captain Moncrier, who was 
kiled in the Soudan, has been offered apart- 
ments in Hampton Court Palace by the Queen. 

—Professor Owen is to be made Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has sent the order of 
the Nischam Imtiaz to King Humbert. 

—Among a collection of old Mexican relics in 
Vienna, a curious piece of feather-work is sup- 
posed to be the very banner or fan-like standara 
sent by MonTEzuMA to CHARLES V., and de- 
scribed in Prescorr’s Conquest. 

—The plate from the coffin of Louis XIV., 
now in the Cluny Museum, was discovered by 
M. Du SoMMERARD, the founder of that mu- 
seum, in a common public-house of Paris, hang- 
ing against the wall as a brass warming-pan, in- 
crusted with soot. 

—General Hastings, who married a niece of 
Mrs. President Hayes, lives in the Bermudas, 
and devotes himself to the raising of water-lilies, 
of which this year he has more than two hun- 
dred thousand coming on. 

—Hewry Irvine is having Mr. Casor, the 
architect, draw plans of the Boston Theatre, to 
be used as the model in building his new theatre 
in London. 

—WILEELM Von GERICKE, who is to conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra next year, has 
conducted the Imperial Opera at Vienna for the 
last eight seasons. 

—When Danie Wesster was presented to 
Queen Victoria, it may be interesting for those 
now discussing republican habits to know, he 
wore small-clothes and silk stockings, with dia- 
mond knee and shoe buckles, a dress-coat of the 
last century lined with white satin, a white satin 
vest embroidered in colors, and with ornament- 
al buttons to match those on the coat, which 
latter had a cluster of ribbons attached to the 
collar behind to simulate a bag-wig. 

—Mrs. Ex-President Hayes has one of the 
finest poultry yards in the country. 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON appeared at a recent 
Philadelphia festival in a bravery of jewcls be- 
fitting a crowned queen. She wore a collar of 
five rows of pearls fastened with a large dia- 
mond clasp, pearl and diamond ear-rings, a dia- 
mond bird of paradise in her hair, and a comb 
of five very large diamonds. On the corsage 
were a group of twenty-seven diamonds, gifts of 
the King of Sweden and the late Czar, the court 
order of Sweden incased in diamonds, and two 
other order of Germany and Russia; her brace- 
lets were tive rows of pearls and five rows of 
diamonds, and there were large diamond buckles 
ou her shoes. 
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Wash-stand Back. 

Ix this wash-stand back, 
or “splasher,” the ducks 
give room for effective col- 
oring, as they may be work- 
ed as solidly and naturally 
as may be desirable; or 
they may be simply out- 
lined, and the wings a little 
more heavily touched in. 
The water is done in long 
stitches of floss silk, pale 
blue and white, with a lit- 
tle greenish-blue where the 
reflected bulrush leaves 
come. The water plants 
are in various shades of 
green, the bulrushes or cat- 
tails, of course, brown, and 
the feathery grass yellow, 


The latter is sometimes made a vivid red, but in that case the 
are in subdued tints, and cre modestly brown. 


Table-cover Corners.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Very pretty table covers for small tables can be made of maroon, olive, dark green, blue, 
or red cloth, with either of these designs in each corner. 
embroidery with crewels—the primrose with golden yellow blossoms and green leaves, and 
the passion-flower with darker olive tangled leaves and stems and reddish-purple blossoms. 
The effect can be. heightened by working the petals of the flowers and buds in silks, in 


OO) 


contrast to the dull tone of the crewel in the leaves. 


general contour is very well suited. 





PEERESSES. 
N° only may a man be created a peer, but a woman 
i may also be ennobled; and a woman may also occu- 
py the status of a peeress by marriage, whereas a man 


never can by marriage occupy even 
the status of a peer. There are 
several instances of ladies holding 
peerages, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to Sir Bernard Burke’s mag- 
nificent and interesting work; but 
there is no dukedom, marquisate, 
or viscounty in what may be called 
the female peerage. Peeresses by 
descent or by creation are the only 
persons who are legally entitled to 
be called “ladies in their own 
right,” and their titles descend to 
their sons and their daughters ac- 
cording to cireumstances. Real 
peeresses, and also those by mar- 
riage, have most of the privileges 





The iris is yellow. Q 


They are to be worked in solid 


The designs can be prettily adapted 
for many other purposes, as, for instance, for small bracket hangings, to which their 
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Fig. 2.—Corner ror Taste Cover.—Prurose Dresign.—Workina Patrern. 
From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 


of peers; but of course 
they can not sit in Par- 
liament, and so forth; 
and if a peeress by mar- 
riage, being a widow, re- 
marries with a common- 
er, all her privileges 
cease, although she may 
retain her title conferred 
by the first marriage. 
A peeress in her own 
right, however, who mar- 
ries a commoner is still 
a peeress, and does not 
forfeit any of her privi- 
leges as such; but, as 
before indicated, she can 
not ennoble her hus- 
band, although she may 
her son or her daugh- 
ter—of course after her 
own decease—by trans- 
mitting her title to him 
or her. 

Daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls are 
usually designated by 
the title of “ Lady,” their 
Christian names being 
used before their patro- 















































Fig. 1.—Corner ror Tante Cover.—Passion- 
FLOWER DesiGN.—Working Pattern. 
From the South Kensington Royal School of 


Art Needle-Work. 


nymic; and we often hear that Lady Matilda So-and-so is a lady in her own 
right. Such, however, is not a correct statement; for the title in such case is 
held by no absolute right, but only by a custom, itself founded on what is 
called “the courtesy of the realm” —civilitas regni, 








Chine Silk and Satin Evening Dress,—(Sce illustration on page 117.) 
Tue pleated skirt is of ciel blue satin, while the basque and draped train are 


of figured silk in blue shot with gold. 


The drapery forms short paniers on the 


front, which are festooned with a sash of sapphire blue satin ornamented with 
a pearl buckle. The basque is pointed at the lower edge, and is cut down ina 
sharp point at the front and back of the low neck, the opening being filled in 






































Wasu-stanp Back.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle -Work. 


with a lace tucker, A vest is de- 
fined on the front by alternate folds 
of figured and dark blue silk, with 
searfs of figured silk extending 
from the shoulder to the waist at 
the sides. Three pearl buckles or- 
nament the vest. 


Neck Ruches and Collars. 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 117. 
Figs. 1 and 3 show two new pat- 
terns of white neck ruching, Fig. 1 
of fluted crépe lisse, and Fig. 3 of 
crimped English crape. Figs. 2 
and 4 represent two of the colored 
bands which often take the place 
of pure white lingerie. Fig. 2 con- 
sists of a broché ribbon in Persian 
colors, with two-narrow folds of 
cream white satin projecting at the 
top. Fig. 4 is a band of ruby vel- 
vet lined with white tulle folds. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 117. 

Cream white lace and dark blue 
velvet ribbon of two widths are the 
materials of which the cap Fig. 1 
is composed. The foundation is 
an oval frame of stiff net, fitted to 
the head by small pleats taken in 
around the edge. Two pleated 
lace frills are set around the front, 
with a double row of narrow rib- 
bon loops between. The crown 
consists of five rows of lace, which 
are joined lengthwise, and shirred 
to form puffs. A lace frill edges 
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the back, and a 
bow of wide velvet 
ribbon is placed 
against the front. 
Strings of narrow 
velvet ribbon. 

The cap Fig. 2 
has a puffed crown 
of white tulle dot- 
ted with pink che- 
nille, which is 
lined with pink 
surah. It is twenty-four inches wide and 
ten deep, rounded at the front corners, 
and is so gathered as to form a short 
cape at the back, the front being joined 
to a stiff net brim that is covered with 
lace. Rosettes and strings of pink otto- 
man ribbon. 


Ladies’ Spring Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Fig. 1, a dress of ash gray camel’s-hair, 
has the skirt mounted in a deep puff and 
flounce, the notched lower edge bordered 
with dark blue velvet ribbon, and resting 
on a kilt-pleating that is set underneath. 
The drapery consists of a straight breadth 
of the material four yards long, which is 
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Fig. 1.—Critrz Lisse Neck Rvcue. 


Fig. 2.—Sranpine Cot.ar or Brocaf 
Risson anp Satin Foups. 
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gathered to the skirt 
band at the top, and is 
looped to form a round 
apron front and a full 
soft back. The pointed 
basque has cuffs and 
tapering revers of dark 
blue velvet, and a belt 
and bows of velvet rib- 
bon. A full lace plas- 
tron is set between the 
revers. 

The skirt of the dress 
Fig. 2 is of Havana 
brown faille, with a nar- 
row box-pleating of vel- 
vet bordering the lower 
edge. It is composed 
of three deep notched 
flounces, which are box- 
pleated, with the full- 
ness of each pleat shirr- 
ed in a cluster. at six 
inches above the notch- 
ed lower edge. The po- 
lonaise, which is of Ha- 
vana brown cloth, has 
straight fronts opening 
on the skirt, and looped 
back drapery display- 
ing a silk facing at 
the edges. The vest, 
collar, and cuffs are of 
velvet. 


Satin Merveilleux 
Evening Dress with 
Gauze Drapery. 

Tue skirt with its dra- 
peries is of Titian red 
satin merveilleux. Over 
the top of the skirt dra- 
pery and covering the 
lower edge of the basque 
is a full searf of bro- 
caded cream white gauze 
edged with chenille 
fringe, which is draped 
about the hips, the point- 
ed ends hanging over 
the back. Similar small- 
er scarfs are draped 
about the low neck of 
the basque, which is 
made of the same red 
satin as the skirt. 








*) Fig. 1.—Lace Cap, 











LADIES’ SPRING TOILETTES. 





Fig. 1.—Cawgv’s-nairn Dress with VeLvet Trivwine Fig. 2.—Sitk Skirt anp Crota Poronatse. 












Fig. 2.—Cap or Tube 
AND Lace. 


Fair Books of Gold. 
HERE is still carefully 
preserved in the Wyatt 

family (England) a little 
book once the property of 
Anne Boleyn. It is very 
small, containing leaves of 

vellum, one inch and seven-eighths long 
by one inch and five-eighths broad. In 
this tiny treasure was a metrical version 
of parts of thirteen psalms. This pre- 
cious keepsake was bound in pure gold, 
richly chased, with a ring to append it 
to a chain or girdle. Such little “ vol- 
umes of love and duty” were presented 
by Anne Boleyn to each of hev ladies in 
the last year of her fatal royalty. 
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A Noble Needle-Woman. 


Lyte in character as well as in rank 
iN was the Countess of Oxford, a wo- 
man of rare endowment both of head 
and heart. There came to her a season 





Fig. 3.—Crare Neck Recne. 
Fig. 4.—Sranpine Cotuar or VELVE? 
AND TULLE Foxps. 
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of terrible trial—the unjust imprisonment of her 
husband, and rank and fortune wrested from her. 
In this double emergency of sorrow she grate- 
fully accepted as a means of relief for herself 
and starving children her unusual gift in needle- 
work, and for fifteen years struggled with brave 
heart to keep the wolf from the door.’ She is 
said to have been the first peeress who ever 
earned her bread by her needle, 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AcTuor or “ Hanps or Justior,” “ For Her Saks,” 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MORE CONFIDENCE. 


Frances Dancerrie.p did not go back to Lon- 
don that day, or the next, or the next ensuing. 
The old lady drooped suddenly at times, and then 
as suddenly rallied ; she was not ill, but she kept 
her friends watchful, and it was evident that she 
was not her usual self. Every morning she asked 
her dead son’s wife, as a favor, to remain another 
day, and Frances assented, and appeared by de- 
grees to become reconciled to her new position 
at Ilvercombe Park. 

“J don’t want a doctor,” said the mistress of 
the house—“ only friends about me; they will 
restore me quicker.” 

She had taken a fancy to Hamilton Redclove’s 
society also, and that young gentleman was very 
constant in his attendance, and interested in an 
extraordinary degree in the state of the old lady’s 
health. He was always in wonderful spirits, too, 
and when he railed against his own ill luck again, 
it was in so burlesque a fashion that even Es- 
telle at last saw that he was jesting. 

For a while, then—alas! it is only for a. while 
in this world of cross-purposes—there were plea- 
sant days and happy hours. Mr. Fayre and his 
daughter Bella drove over in their humble pony- 
chaise to see their friends and inquire after the 
old lady’s health, and there was often a quiet 
little party of an evening in the drawing-room, 
with old Mrs. Dangerfield very bright and chatty 
toward the small hours, when life rekindled in 
her marvellously. 

Very shrewd, too, was the hostess. Once 
when Dr. Middleton, of Grayling, looked in “ quite 
accidentally,” she said, after he had gone, 

“Who asked that man to come and see me 

“TI confess,” said Agnes, demurely. 

“It was like your impudence, child,” said the 
old lady, not unkindly ; “ but there was no neces- 
sity to send for him. Did he not say so?” 

“He thought you were looking fairly well,” 
Agnes replied. 

“Could you not have seen that for yourself ?” 
inquired Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“Yes; but his opinion strengthens ours, and 
takes a weight from our hearts.” 

“You are growing a flatterer, Agnes. Who 
has been giving you lessons, I wonder ?” 

“ Mr. Redclove has been flattering her all the 
afternoon,” said Bella Fayre; “I know he has, 
by her blushes.” 

“I deny the imputation,” cried Hamilton, with 
a faint exhibition of color on his own cheeks ; “ it 
is impossible to flatter Miss Challis.” 

“Meaning she deserves all the compliments 
which you pay her ?” inquired Bella, saucily. 

“Meaning, Miss Fayre, that she will not take a 
compliment without believing the giver of it is 
laughing in his sleeve.” 

He glanced meaningly at Agnes, whose turn it 
seemed to look confused. There was more meant 
by this than either she or Mr. Redclove cared to 
acknowledge to general company; and one wo- 
man turned pale for an instant, as with a sudden 
envy that had seized her. It was Estelle’s first 
suspicion, first experience, perhaps, that she was 
as jealous as her mother; and life seemed sud- 
denly to become a terribly depressing affair. 

She became, almost against her will, very watch- 
ful of Hamilton and Agnes Challis; and once, 
when late in the evening he spoke to Aggie, 
bending so low over her that their heads nearly 
touched, she felt her sad little heart stabbed 
sharply again. 

When the two girls were in their room that 
night—it had been a long, weary, never-ending 
night to Estelle—Agnes was startled by her com- 
panion suddenly flinging herself into her arms, 
and weeping bitterly upon her shoulders. 

“My dear child,” cried Agnes, soothing her as 
one might soothe an infant in distress, “ what is 
the matter ?” 

“T am wretched—dreadfully wretched,” Es- 
telle cried. “I wish I was dead, and out of the 
way for good.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“ Hamilton does not love me,” she exclaimed. 
*T see that now clearly; I have been a blind fool 
too long.” 

* You are rash, Estelle.” 

“ He is falling in love with you, and you know 
it,” cried the other, indignantly. 

“ Tt will be a sad instance of unrequited affec- 
tion, then,” said Agnes, laughing very unaffect- 
edly. 

a You don't like him ?” was the eager question 
here. “Say you don’t like him, and I'll try to be- 
lieve you.” 

‘On the contrary, I like him very much.” 

“ But you don’t really—love him ?” 
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“ Not in the least,” answered Aggie, confident- 
ly. “ What should I see in that man to fall in love 
with, even if he were my equal—even jf he came 
down from his grand world to patronize me ex- 
clusively ?” 

“You would not have him ?” 

“ Assuredly, Estelle, I would not have him.” 

“TI thought everybody would like my Hamil- 
ton,” she said, drying her eyes very quickly now, 
“and I am afraid I have made a sad little silly 
of myself to you. It was all through that wicked 
Bella Fayre; I shall never like her again.” 

“That would be hardly just to poor Bella,” 
Agnes remarked. 

“Bella meant something,” said Estelle, very 
feverishly now. “Hamilton Aas said something 
to vou that you don’t like to tell me. Ha! I am 
right; I am sure of it. You are blushing.” 

“You ask too many questions, Estelle,” said 
Aggie, looking down. 

“ Will you tell me what he said ?” 

“No,” was the firm reply; “never.” 

Estelle’s countenance changed again after the 
refusal of Agnes to satisfy her curiosity as to the 
dialogue which had occurred between her and 
Hamilton Redclove. All the light went out of 
it, and left it in so much gloom and misery that 
Agnes thought at once, “If a great trouble ever 
come to this girl it will kill her.” 

And this girli—to whom she had been drawn 
by a tie of kindred impossible to acknowledge, 
whom she had begun to love, in whom she saw a 
being almost as isolated as herself, and traced in 
her a ruling fault that was strangely like her 
own—was to be studied and soothed in child-like 
fashion, surely ? 

When Estelle had withdrawn to a chair by the 
side of the toilette table, Agnes followed her and 
put an arm round her neck caressingly. 

“T can not tell you what Mr, Redclove said, 
Estelle,” were Agnes’s words. “He spoke upon 
a subject that was painful to me, and finding 
that he had hurt my feelings unintentionally, he 
was anxious to apologize, and to be perhaps ex- 
tra courteous by way of reparation.” 

“T don’t understand what subject you two can 
have to discuss of so much importance,” said Es- 
telle, moodily. 

“It was not of importance to him, and there- 
fore I resented it. It was not his business; he 
was too curious and officious.” 

“Have you quarrelled ?” 

“Ob no!” 

“ And you will not tell me ?” Estelle said again, 
persistently. 

“T will tell you as much as this,” said Agnes, 
“and then you must not worry me any more. I 
have a past that I keep to myself, @nd don’t care 
to look back upon; and I see a future before me 
not too bright, and not wholly free from anxiety. 
Past and future are for my own consideration,” 
she added, “and for no one else’s, and I resent 
all comment on them. Do you understand me 
now ?” 

“T think I understand. But, Aggie, he shows 
a great interest in you by talking of your past and 
future. He,” she added, with a long sigh, “ nev- 
er speaks to me of mine.” 

“Tt was an accident that brought about a few 
ill-considered words,” said Agnes, speaking very 
rapidly. ‘He is not interested in me. Iam no- 
thing to him in any way, and I say again he is 
nothing to me.” 

Estelle’s face brightened once more at this as- 
surance. She did not attempt to disguise her sat- 
isfaction ; she drew the face of her unknown sis- 
ter down to her, and kissed her gratefully for the 
explanation. 

“I am forever indebted to you for speaking 
out so plainly, Aggie. Bella Fayre, in your place, 
would have only teased me and told me not a 
word; but you seem to know my heart so well.” 

“ You have let me read it very easily ; and, my 
dear Estelle, there is so poor and undignified a 
story in it.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” asked Estelle, 
almost sharply again. 

* You have told me a great deal of your love 
for Hamilton, but nothing of his love for you,” 
replied Aggie. “ You have given him your heart, 
not knowing that he will.ever care to accept it. 
You have let your mother gee, and possibly you 
have let him see, how much you like him.” 

“Oh no; he has never seen that,” said Es- 
telle, very positively; “he would not dream of 
such a thing, unless he loves me in return, And 
I think—he likes me,” she added, dubiously, “and 
that in time, and if no one steps between us, he 
will ask me to become his wife.” 

“Don’t dwell upon that fancy, Estelle; and, 
for mercy’s sake, be a prouder woman. There is 
danger in it else.” 

“T have made up my mind to have him,” said 
Estelle, firmly; “and you know that when a wo- 
man makes up her mind in this way, it generally 
comes about.” 

“ And to the woman’s misery if the man has 
never loved her,” answered Agnes. 

“That would not matter to me,” was Estelle’s 
excited answer, “so that he was mine, and safe 
from other women, Oh, Aggie, I could love him 
if he hated me !” 

“My poor girl, this is madness, not love,” said 
Agnes, pityingly, as her arms tightened instinct- 
ively round her. 

“Well, there is madness in the family, you 
know,” was the defiant answer. 

“Hush! bush! you must not talk like that,” 
said Aggie, “or think like that. You are too 
weak, Estelle.” 

“What have I had to keep me strong? What 
life have I seen? What people have I known 
but mamma and Hamilton ?” 

“Well —there’s Miss Challis,” said Agnes, 
dryly. 

“Ah! if I had only known you earlier!” cried 
Estelle; “ for you are strong and wise, and I love 
you, Aggie, so very, very much !” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Agnes, quickly ; 





“but I am neither strong nor wise—simply a 
jealous, irritable woman, when there is anything 
to be jealous or angry about. You have only 
seen my company manners, recollect.” 

“Tf you could only come back with me and 
mamma! if my home were yours! if you did not 
seem to hold aloof from all of us! if you did not 
like Bella so much better than me!” 

“There! there!” said Aggie, as to a child again ; 
“let it content you that I like you much better 
than Bella, and that I shall never forget you in 
all my life again; that I am very anxious about 
you, and would be glad to watch you, and stand 
between you and these wild thoughts of yours 
more often if I could.” 

“Why can’t you be my friend—companion— 
sister ?” 

‘Because your mamma would resent my inter- 
ference, and does not regard me as her daughter 
does,” was the reply—‘ because in your house I 
should not know any happiness or peace.” 

“You do not like my mother?” cried Estelle, 
with more shrewdness than her nature seemed to 
warrant. 

“Or your mother does not like me—which ?” 

“Ah! she is a good mamma,” said Estelle, 
sighing, “and you would love her very much if 
you knew her thoroughly.” 

“Think more of her, then, and less of Hamilton 
Redclove. Do try, for the mother’s sake, as well 
as for your own.” 

“You do not think Hamilton cares for me at 
all? I suppose that is what you mean.” 

“T have had no opportunity of judging.” 

“ But what do you think ?” she asked. “ You 
have seen us together; you have noticed how he 
looks at me when he talks to me—how often he 
comes to my side—how kind he is.” 

“Your vanity must not take every little look 
and word for love, Estelle. You have been ill, 
and people are always more kind and gentle to 
the invalid.” 

“ You will give me no comfort,” murmured Es- 
telle Dangerfield—“ not a scrap of comfort.” 

“Or false hopes. What good are they ?” 

“ They will keep me alive,” cried Estelle ; “ for, 
take them away—take him away—and what’s 
my life worth? You had better have let me 
drown last week—a hundred times better—than 
have saved me for such misery as this.” 

Here ensued another burst of passionate weep- 
ing that amazed and alarmed Agnes, and that re- 
mained in terrible evidence of the weak nature 
of Estelle. 

“You must be calm, dear,” cried Agnes ; “ you 
are not strong enough for this excitement and— 
pardon me—this folly.” 

“ Bear with me; I shall be calmer presently,” 
entreated Estelle. 

But the calmness did not come till a later hour, 
when Estelle had almost sobbed herself to sleep. 
Hers had been a life of considerable self-repres- 
sion, the prosaic, every-day routine of a vain, semi- 
religious, plain young person, with her intellect 
not highly developed, and heart abnormally en- 
larged—and to give way like this was something 
of a luxury, after all. Before her knowledge of 
Agnes Challis she had not sought for sympathy ; 
she had not received any even from her mother, 
who had guessed her secret, and given her reli- 
gious consolation, and completely failed, because 
she had given no love and trust with it, and had 
quietly ignored the fact of a Dangerfield being 
poor- spirited enough to evince affection where 
affection was neither sought nor desired. 

Estelle’s last words that night reverted to the 
old theme, to which she could not return too 
often. 

“Did you say, or did I dream it, Aggie, that 
you would not marry Hamilton even if he were 
to ask you?” 

“T marry him! Certainly not.” 

“ How wonderful it seems!” she said, in tones 
of such wonderment herself that the musical, 
rippling laughter of the stronger girl welled 
forth despite her. : 

“You take life lightly—you look at things 
lightly, Aggie. I wish I could be as happy as 
you,” she sighed. 

* There, sleep now. We are talking all the 
night away.” 

“I know,” cried Estelle, with a sudden inspira- 
tion that brought her on her side to look intent- 
ly into the pretty face of Agnes Challis, whom 
she startled a little by her impetuosity—“ I know 
why you would not have Hamilton.” 

“ Indeed !” was the quiet reply. 

“ Because you are in love with somebody else. 
There!” 

“No, I am not.” 

“ Because there is a man you care for else- 
where.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Ah, you will not own it to me.” 

Agnes seized her opportunity of pointing a 
moral again. 

“T would be too proud to love any man before 
I was sure he was ready to love me,” she said. 

“Yes, that is all very well—in theory,” re- 
marked Estelle; “ but I think there is some one 
somewhere to whom, if he asked you to become 
his wife, you would answer ‘ Yes.’” 

There was silence after this for a while, and 
then Estelle said : 

“Do tell me. Is it not so?” 

“T think there is one man, Estelle, to whom I 
should not have the heart to say ‘ No,’” was the 
slow confession here. 

“There! there! I knew it!” cried Estelle, 

“Out of gratitude,” she added, sadly; “ be- 
cayse he understood me and had faith in me 
when no one else had.” 

“Gratitude is only another name for love,” 
said Estelle, sententiously ; after which wise aph- 
orism she dozed quietly off to happy dreams, if 
the smile upon her lips were any sign of pleasure 
in her slumbers. Agnes Chailis looked at her 
long and earnestly as she lay there, so white in 
her sleep that one might have thought her a figure 





chiselled out of marble. She leaned over her, 
and kissed:her lightly on the forehead—this one 
strange link of love and kindred, whom she could 
not help much, and who was too weak to help 
herself. 

“My poor sister!” she murmured, as if the 
foreknowledge of all that was to come fell 
athwart her heart in that hour like a gift of 
prophecy. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
LES MISERABLES, 


Tue company still lingered at Ilvercombe Park 
by special request of its mistress. Day after day 
the old lady entreated her guests not to desert 
her, and the objections to remain grew less with 
young Mrs. Dangerfield as time went on. There 
were no ties.in town; even her father, wlio had 
wounded her feelings by concealing his marriage 
with Miss Polly Islington, late of the Opéra-Dro- 
latique, was at Brighton with his wife and baby, 
and it was fine, bright, bracing weather down in 
Warwickshire. The air of the place agreed with 
Estelle, thought the mother, and the daughter 
was certainly a different being here. The lan- 
guid character, the apathetic tone, the strange 
indifference to. everything, perhaps everybody, 
which Estelle had frequently exhibited in Lon- 
don, was absent, and it was possible that society 
—even such tame little society as this—was doing 
good to the daughter. 

Agnes Challis might be the ruling agent to dis- 
pel the morbidity from which Estelle had suffered, 
and Frances Dangerfield had learned to trust Ag- 
nes, if not to like her; or Hamilton Redclove, 
taking life easily in Warwickshire, as though his 
future were secure, and there was nothing to grow 
anxious about, calling every day and constituting 
the place so-much his home that after an hour or 
tWo’s absence certain people began to wonder 
where he was, might be the cause of the won- 
derful change in her daughter. Might he not be 
slowly awakening to the fact that Estelle would 
make him an excellent wife?—that he was al- 
most bound in gratitude to love her for that un- 
selfish affection which she had so unwittingly be- 
trayed? If this could only be, thought Frances— 
if, after all, it should end in this way—she would 
be thankful for the impulse, uncharitable as it 
was, which had brought her into Warwickshire. 
She was fearful of disturbing the position of af- 
fairs now, and it was for her daughter’s sake, not 
the mother-in-law’s, that she assented every day 
with a gentler degree of suavity to defer the hour 
of her departure. She was not at Ilvercombe now 
as a foil to Agnes Challis; she was not waiting 
to defend herself, or to fight her battle, as had 
been hinted, with this protégée; fear and suspi- 
cion did not keep her there, watchful and vigi- 
Jant and prepared for all that might happen in 
the house. She would have gone to town if 
Hamilton had not been more than commonly at- 
tentive to Estelle, if Estelle had not been—per- 
haps for the first time in her life—supremely hap- 
py, suddenly, if the world had not changed with 
herself in so extraordinary a degree that she 
could imagine she was changing with it too. 

Hamilton was no “catch” now for a match- 
making mother; but Frances was happier in the 
prospect of his proposing to Estelle than she had 
been for many years. Hamilton had influence ; 
Lord Redclove had official friends of the first de- 
gree of magnitude; she herself was far from poor. 
The Warwickshire air and Warwickshire frosts 
agreed with her, and she thought nothing of a 
walk across the fields to Grayling to hear Mr. 
Fayre’s sermons; to talk with Mr. Fayre after- 
ward on matters sublunary, lunary, and parochial, 
as he walked homeward with her, when his min- 
isterial duties would permit. She had come to 
Grayling despising the man for what she had con- 
sidered his duplicity, and she had discovered be- 
neath his eccentricity and airs of austerity a man 
of high honor and deep religious feeling, whose 
life was spent in consideration of the wants of 
his flock, and whose only ambition was to do 
good and see good done. He had taken her to 
task, and reproved her as she had never been re- 
proved before, and her pride had flashed forth at 
him, and some hot words had escaped her. But 
since that period they had been better friends. 
He was almost her adviser now, and she could 
speak to him of Agnes and Estelle, and be thank- 
ful for assuring words, when she confessed one 
day to him that her pride and fear were both in 
favor of keeping the half-sisters still apart. 

“That is the opinion of Agnes, as well as your 
own, perhaps ?” 
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“T don’t agree with it,” he added, his brow 
furrowing a little; “mystery is not in my line, 
and a slight accident at any moment may show 
what hypocrites we all are. For I am in this 
too,” he added, with quaint lugubriousness. 

“You seem to know more of this pitiful story 
than I do.” 

“Tt is as well not to talk of it, or we shall get 
quarrelling again.” 

“You were too hard with me on that day we 
walked to the village,” said the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield ; ‘‘ you were very merciless,” 

“On the faults which were marring your char- 
acter, yes. You deserved every word of reproach 
I conveyed.” 

“You said my religion was a sham,” said 
Frances, indignantly. 

“So it was: it was telling you what a noble, 
devout, unselfish Christian you were, and you were 
nothing of the sort.- You were the very reverse 
of it all. Don’t you see that?” 

‘Well, I can hardly own it all at once.” 

For the first time since her widowhood Fran- 
ces Dangerfield broke into a little musical laugh, 
and the hard-featured minister laughed with her. 
They were certainly getting excellent friends, and 
Warwickshire was a county that improved on the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield’s further acquaint- 
ance with it. The world even was not such a 
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wicked place, after all, and there were good peo- 
ple in it if one rummaged about in odd corners. 

It was after a week-day service on which this 
dialogue occurred, and Mr. Fayre had leisure to 
see Frances Dangerfield part of the way home. 
He went all the way; but about half a mile be- 
fore the journey was accomplished, and over the 
last bit of meadow-land before they struck into 
the high-road, two figures were seen sauntering 
side by side, and advancing in their direction. 

“ Friends from Ilvercombe coming on to Gray- 
ling, perhaps,” said the vicar. “I am somewhat 
short-sighted, but I think I recognize them.” 

“Tt is Mr. Redclove and my daughlier,” said 
Frances. 

“Indeed,” replied Mr. Fayre, dryly. “Iam very 
sorry to disturb them.” 

“Oh, they are old friends.” 

“To be better friends presently, I have a shrewd 
suspicion,” said Mr. Fayre, 

“T don’t know yet,” answered Frances, slowly. 

The distance decreased between the couples, 
and an illusion vanished upon a closer approach. 
The young folk advancing were not Hamilton and 
Estelle, but Hamilton and Aggie Challis, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
HAMILTON IS AGGRAVATING. 


Ir had been a chance meeting between Hamil- 
ton and our heroine, although to the Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield it was a matter for grave specu- 
lation, even for excitement, for many a long day 
afterward. She seemed suddenly to awake toa 
new phase of existence, a new perplexity, a fresh 
trouble, and once more the half-open door of her 
heart shut tightly against the woman whom she 
had striven hard to.like for her child’s sake. 
She thought she had almost grown to like her— 
at all events, to. respect and pity her—until the 
fact. that it was she in company with Hamilton 
Redelove stirred her blood suddenly, as at a dis- 
covery that was inimical to her peace, and antag- 
onistic to Estelle’s chance of happiness. Was 
this the reason, she thought at once, of Hamil- 
ton’s stay in Warwickshire, of his indifference to 
business in town, of Agnes Challis’s sojourn at 
Ilvereombe? Did those two, as the phrase runs, 
understand one another so completely as to seek 
each other’s companionship clandestinely, to be 
apart and in hiding from those who might com- 
ment upon their friendship, or intrude upon their 
confidence? And yet was it possible thas Hamii- 
ton could sink his pride so low as this, knowing 
what Agnes Challis had been, and how the world’s 
verdict would never completely acquit her? Was 
there enchantment in the girl, to be the centre of 
so much discomfiture to every one about her? to 
bring within her spell, despite her birth and shad- 
owy antecedents, even the high-born man who had 
been the coldest and least impressionable of hu- 
man beings until he had met this mystery in his 
way? 

All these thoughts flashed to the mind of Fran- 
ces Dangerfield, as Hamilton and Agnes Challis 
advanced; it was a mind, despite all its training, 
quick to distrust. In a lower sphere, “ brought 
up badly,” and with no religion to back her, 
Frances Dangerfield would have been a social fail- 
ure, She was hardly a success in life as she stood. 

Appearances were deceptive, and against the 
young couple. They were talking very earnestly ; 
they had completély failed to observe Mr. Fayre 
and Mrs. Dangerfield approaching them. Agnes 
was looking on the ground, was certainly blush- 
ing, and Hamilton’s dark eyes were fixed intently 
on her face, When they were all close together, 
Agnes Challis was certainly surprised and embar- 
rassed, although Hamilton was cool enough for 
two to make up for her. 

“Good-morning,” said Hamilton ; “ you are go- 
ing on to the Park ?” 

“ Yes,” said his cousin, laconically. 

“T must have been ahead of you by a field or 
two all the while,” he continued; “although, if 
I had not turned on meeting Miss Challis, I should 
have been at Ilvercombe by this time.” 

“You are going to Grayling, Agnes?” asked 
the vicar. 

“ Yes.” 

“Your clients have been clamoring for you 
lately.” 

“T fear I have neglected them a great deal,” 
said Agnes. “I shall be glad when I am back 
again at the vicarage.” 

* And Iam glad to hear that,” was Mr, Fayre’s 
reply. 

A few more remarks, and then there was a 
movement to separate on their various ways. 

“You will turn with us, Hamilton,” said the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, with stately gravity, 
“if Miss Challis will excuse you.” 

“T have no wish to detain Mr. Redclove,” an- 
swered Agnes. “I can not introduce him to our 
poor parishioners —they would weary him too 
much.” 

“T am going part of your way, Miss Challis,” 
he said, very. politely, but firmly, “unless,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “ you expressly interdict 
my going.” 

Agnes was about to.answer sharply, as though 
the remark at that time had displeased her, when 
the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield passed on, saying, 

“* We shall see you presently, then, Hamilton »” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

Thus they separated, and it was observed by 
all three that the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield 
had only indirectly acknowledged: the existence of 
Agnes Challis that morning, ~ 

Hamilton Redelove commented upon this when 
he was-walking by the side-of ourheroine again. 

“ My cousin is in one of her unamiable moods,” 
he said. ‘She has been to church; the minister 
has talked shop all the way to Ilvercombe, and 
the overdose of religion has soured and disturbed 
her.” 

“She did not appear to me unamiable,” an- 
swered Agnes, “but surprised and confused at 





meeting us, You are not coming with me much 
further, I hope ?” 

“Why not?” 

“T am not used to so grand an escort—it em- 
barrasses me.” 

“ You have put up with it once before,” he re- 
marked, quietly. 

“Yes; but I was not taking you out of your 
way,” she replied; “and, frankly, on this ‘occa- 
sion I do not want your company.” 

They had become very good friends, and Aggie’s 
habit of speaking out plainly was not in any way 
likely to be restrained. 

“Thank you,” said Hamilton, dryly. “Is there 
metal more attractive, in the shape of a mysteri- 
ous swain, hereabouts — some one who may be 
patiently awaiting the approach of his divinity in 
the shadow of the hedge-rows ?” 

“T don’t think you_have a right to ask that 
question,” said Agnes, very quickly. 

‘“*No—pardon’ me—I haven't,” he said, very 
quickly, in reply. 

They were silent after this, and Hamilton 
frowned at the grass; and made one or two vi- 
cious cuts at it with his walking-cane. 

“What the deuce were we talking about when 
those two came up?” he blurted forth at last. 

“ About Estelle.” 

“We had exhausted that subject.” 

“T think not.” 

“You had sung eternally to her praise and 
glory; she was the dearest young woman in the 
world, in your opinion,” he remarked—* I won- 
der for what reason ?” 

“T like Estelle.” 

“Tt is natural you should,” he said; “and Es- 
telle is a very nice girl, and I like her too. I al- 
ways did—as a cousin—but, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t say anything more about her to-day.” 

“T only want to say good-morning now, if you 
will allow me to dismiss you.” 

“Then I will not allow you,’ Hamilton an- 
swered, very firmly. 

“You will not!” 

“No; I haven’t half finished what I have to 
tell you.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





FEMALE INEBRIATES. 


RTICLES of a highly sensational character 
have, from time to time, appeared in various 
newspapers and magazines purporting to give 
both startling and truthful details of drunkenness 
amongst women, especially those of the upper 
classes. Startling these statements certainly have 
been, but far from truthful save ina few facts al- 
ready well known. The so-called “ ladies’ club- 
houses” and “ ladies’ gambling parlors,” shielded 
behind ostensible millinery, dressmaking, and like 
establishments, are simply the height of absurdity, 
and exist only in the morbid imaginations of the 
writers who give chem, and are intended solely for 
the delectation of lovers of the sensational. 

Female inebriates there certainly are, and to 
be found amongst all classes, from the poor, 
weary, scantily clad, gin-drinking washer-woman, 
to the wealthy, indolent, wine-drinking merchant’s 
wife. Between the two there are numerous 
gradations both as regards social position and 
degree of inebriety. The dangers that surround 
the women of the present day, and which may 
unconsciously lead them into the habitual use or 
abuse of stimulants as well as narcotics, are far 
greater than they were in former times, and are 
daily upon the increase. 

The now common custom of resorting to the 
use of spirits in times of pleasure, as well as for 
the relief of pain and despondency, is fraught 
with dangers but little appreciated by the aver- 
age individual. That the custom of the free use of 
stimulants is upon the increase amongst women, 
especially in our larger cities, is easily demon- 
strated. A cursory visit to any popular restau- 
rant will result in the visitor’s seeing ladies both 
alone, in parties, and with and without escorts, 
who ten years ago would not have tasted an al- 
coholic beverage of any kind, even in their own 
homes, taking: beer, wine, or spirits with their 
meals, almost as a matter of course, and ap- 
parently with no idea that they are doing any- 
thing unladylike or unusual, 

Beer, and especially bottled beer, has of late 
years become immensely popular with all classes. 
Ladies stop at restaurants often with the sole 
purpose of having a bottle of beer to refresh and 
invigorate them after a long walk, or when tired 
from shopping; families take it regularly by the 
box; boarders have it privately at table or in 
their rooms ; and servants, pitcher or pail in hand, 
no longer make a secret of their trips to the cor- 
ner groggery or the avenue beer saloon. Grocers 
keep it, and sell it to families by the bottle or 
box. The same sentiment that has made the 
German style of open-air concert so popular in 
this. country seems at the same time to have 
brought with it a love for conviviality, and to 
have popularized the custom of beer-drinking. 

Beer has been the entering wedge, and follow- 
ing close upon it has come the more or less free 
use of spirits. And this was natural and to be 
expected. One thing almost unconsciously leads 
to another in matters of this kind, and beer has 
proved itself a stepping-stone to the use of 
stronger liquors. Women who formerly would 
have used spirits only under medical advice, and 
even then reluctantly, now resort to them with- 
out objection and upon the slightest grounds, 
simply because their previous use of -beer seems 
to have broken the ice. To many a poor wreck 
the first glass of beer has proven a costly experi- 
ment, and will be looked back to as the first step 
in a career the incidents of which make her 
shudder. 

It has been urged by some that the Germans, 
than whom there is not a more hard-working, 
frugal, and studious people, are a nation of beer- 
drinkers, and that the introduction of their amuse- 
ments, social customs, and the like, would prove 





not only not a misfortune, but a positive boon to 
Americans. The fact, however, that for many 
reasons Americans differ from Germans in point 
of nervous organization, or rather lack of nervous 
equilibration, if we may be permitted to use the 
term, makes that which would prove of signal 
benefit to the latter extremely dangerous for the 
former. 

That American women are placing themselves 
in a position of peculiar danger by admitting 
beer, and later wine and spirits, to their homes 
and tables, as well as indulging in them while 
away from home, is a fact beyond question. The 
peculiar satisfaction with which a tired, exhaust- 
ed, or unstrung nervous system receives the stim- 
ulation thus derivable leads almost invariably to 
a further resort to it. The fact that a woman’s 
bodily or mental condition is such that the slight- 
est effort causes exhaustion and calls for stimu- 
lation bespeaks, as forcibly as nature can possi- 
bly express it,a very unhealthy, not to say dan- 
gerous, state of affairs, for whith a physician 
should be consulted without delay. In such con- 
ditions the chances ave in favor of the woman’s 
becoming, after a time, wholly dependent upon al- 
coholics. We have known such women to: become 
in time the veriest sots through this same origi- 
nally occasional resort to stimulants. Others of 
the same class are known to us to-day who are 
fast travelling the dangerous incline. To some 
the consequences of the course they are pur- 
suing are evident; but the craving which has 
become firmly established seems to be too great 
for their unaided powers of resistance. They 
ery, wring their hands in agony, and bemoan 
their cruel fate in their intervals of sobriety, 
make rash promises to their husbands, and fond- 
ly caress the little children that alcohol is fast 
robbing of a mother’s love and care, and whom 
she is daily robbing of their birthright of a good 
name and respectability. How many a poor 
wretch of this class curses the first swallow that 





ever passed her lips! Confinement and close sur- | 


veillance in some of these cases seem to do good 
for a time, but the old craving appears never to 
be thoroughly crushed out, for it keeps cropping 
up every little while, sometimes in its old fury, 
sometimes modified. Not a few of these unfor- 
tunates take to opium or chloral, or both, and 
while using them manage to abstain from liq- 
uor. They are content to do’ this, and their 
friends, hopeless of a radical cure, are willing 
to allow them the narcotics, on the ground that 
though one form of inebriety is virtually as bad 
as the other, still that from the habitual use of 
narcotics is less painful to the view, and not near- 
ly so prone to result in open disgrace as that 
from alcohol. Some, however, after acquiring a 
craving for narcotics, relapse into their old habit 
of drunkenness from alcoholics, and then their 
state becomes desperate and disgraceful in the ex- 
treme. Between the class of occasional tipplers 


all, so peculiar when understood. Women there | 
are who, being in a condition of “neurasthenia,” | 
crave some form of stimulation, and gratify it on | 


preparations containing a certain percentage of 
alcohol. It is a fact not generally known, but 


nevertheless true, that thousands of bottles of es- | of clanking shells. Jugglers, too, appear, and 
sence of ginger ‘are consumed by individuals of | 


this class.: Others use some form. of popular 


“ bitters”; while still others, under various pre- | 


tenses, consume quantities of various “ tinctures” 
and the like on physicians’ prescriptions. 

Women who are perfectly healthy, or as near so 
as it is possible to be in this age, certainly do not 
need and should not use stimulants at any time. 
“Let well enough alone” applies to such: very 
aptly. And indeed in many of us, apparently 
healthy and robust, there are inherited tenden- 
cies and latent cravings that only need for their 
development some slight indulgences. Any wo- 
man who is at all conversant with the sad histo- 
ries of so many of her fellow-women now swell- 
ing the ranks of criminals, paupers, and insane, 
or, what is even worse, of those poor wretclies 
who haunt the by-ways and dark streets, and 
form. the scum and offscouring -of every large 
city, will certainly hesitate before she either takes 
it herself or allows her children to do so. 

It has often been said that the father who takes 
wine before his sons, or visits his spirit closet in 
their presence, sets them, although unintentional- 
ly, a pernicious example that may possibly bear 
bitter fruit in the years to come. How much 
worse, then, the example of a tippling mother, 
even though the beverage be the “ harmless and 
popular” one of beer!“ The result can not be oth- 
er than unfortunate. Children form their char- 
acters on the models of their elders, and are very 
quick to observe and ready to imitate. Parents 
being the family arbiters of right and wrong, chil- 
dren naturally expect practice as well’as preach- 
ing, and are more prone to follow the former than 
the latter, 

Both the use and abuse of stimulants by wo- 
men are largely upon the increase in this country. 
The police returns of this city are alone sufficient 
evidence of this. | No reasoning individual but 
must see and appreciate the fact that if, under 
the strict “ old-fashioned” ideas regarding the use 
of liquors by women, a thousand women, gather- 
ed promiscuously from all classes, yielded ten 
inebriates, now, with the doing away of those 
ideas largely, and the more popular introduction 
of stimulants as beverages, the same number of 
women will yield fwice as many hard drinkers as 
the first thousand. And the free use of stimu- 
lants is on the increase. Beer has been and still 
is the entering wedge that is opening a frightful 
gap in the happiness of our homes and the purity 
and modesty of our women. 

One of the very saddest of all the hideons 
phases of this question is that of the ruin of 
young women—be they of what class they may, 
it matters not—by unwitting overindulgence in 
alcoholics, the victims of which lapse into a state 
of maudlin inebriety, followed by a coma like that 
of death. It might better be death. They never 





realize the terrible snare into which their foolish 
induigence has led them until they awake to find 
themselves ruined, morally as well as socially, and 
not having the force of character to stem the 
tide, are swept on to a life of misery, shame, and 
degradation. 

The prison, the almshouse, the police court— 
ay, even the scaffold—bear testimony to the dan- 
gers of this deadly stimulant. Wrecked homes, 
broken hearts, blasted lives and hopes, grow rank 
upon this soil. The ghastly relics of once pure 
and modest womanhood leer at us from the dark 
streets; stagger, tattered and bedfaggled wrecks, 
into the grog-shop; gaze, pale and wasted, from 
the hospital cot, with large, hungry, mournful 
eyes ; stare stonily at us from the.marble slab of 
the morgue, or float aimlessly out to sea with the 
changing tide. 

It is'a sad subject from any and every point of 
view, and the freer use of stimulants and nar- 
coties by all classes is becoming a problem of 
serious proportions. The question meets us in 
every walk of life, whether as private citizens or 
public officials, and demands careful considera- 
tion and painstaking investigation. Woman her- 
self, however, holds the key to the whole matter, 
and decides for or against according as she in 
duiges in or countenances the free use of stimu- 
lants, of late become so popular. Her duty to 
herself, her children, and her sex bid her use ev- 
ery effort to discountenance and check by every 
means in her power this growing evil. 





SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL AT 
CAIRO. 
See illustration on double page. 

LL English and American visitors to Egypt 
LX know Shepheard’s, in the Esbekeyah Square. 
For a long time it was the only hotel at which 
Europeans could obtain anything like comfort. 
It is large, cool, and comfortable, and has in front 
a stone platform and steps six feet above the lev- 
el of the street, and before this a motley crowd 
of natives are always assembled to offer either 
services or their wares to the strangers above 
them, or displaying their tricks and accomplish- 
ments. Of course in such an assembly the 
snake-charmers form a conspicuous feature; these 
men succeed in making use of the serpents to do 
various little tricks, the most common of which 
is stiffening the viper so as to render it as inflex- 
ible as a stick. The donkey boy, too, is never 
far absent from the front of Shepheard’s Hotel, 
for in spite of the inroads of Frank civilization, 
the old quarter of Cairo is still inaecessible to 
carriages in most parts, and in the bazars—those 
long corridors lined with little shops—there is 
hardly room even for the ass and his rider. Ped- 
dlers, of course, abound, and in a few minutes the 


i " | lounger on the piazza has offered to him an as- 
and habitual users there is one that is not, after | 


sortment of Nubian fans and spears, scorpions, 
cigars, bogus antiques, slippers, and candy. The 
Nubian dancers who sometimes appear are curi- 
ous; they have the head covered with a hat of 
plumes, in the middle of which shines a mirror, 
and wear a simple blue tunic, with a large belt 


perform the stalest of tricks with imperturbable 
gravity, and exhibit the tamest of monkeys. In 
olden days, before the Canal diverted the course 
of travel between India and England, Shepheard’s 
Hotel was the spot where the streams from the 
East and West met. Here were beardless en- 
signs and writers taking their first glimpse at 
those Oriental scenes in which they were to spend 
the best years of their life, and here might be 
seen worn out and dyspeptic men who were com- 
ing home to die, generals and proconsuls who re- 
tained India in the grasp of England. At present 
the English whom we see lounging about Shep- 
heard’s are not mere visitors or curiosity seekers, 
but the men in :possession in Egypt—officers of 
the‘ regular British army, or candidates for em- 


«ployment in some of the branches of the Egyp- 


tian government. Till the unfortunate disturb- 
ances arose which have rendered Upper Egypt 
anything but a pleasant place to sojourn in at 
present, an ever-increasing flow of travel set in 
up the*Nile at the approach of winter; invalids 
were ordered “a winter in Egypt” as a sovereign 
cure; and many.who could advance no such plea 
were only too glad to exchange the fogs of Lon- 
don and the discomforts of Paris or Berlin for a 
few weeks’ quiet life in a dahabeeyah. The most 
characteristic street in Cairo is the Mouski—the 
Rue de Rivoli of the Egyptian capital. Here a 
far more varied collection of human types may 
be seen than in front of Shepheard’s; Turks, 
Bedouins, Arabs from Sinai, negroes from Senaar, 
Abyssinians, Greeks, Corsicans, English, almost 
every Asiatic, African, or European race, every 
color from ebony black to white, every costume 
from rags to dresses by Worth. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. G.—A wine-colored wrapper will not be unbecom- 
ing to a sallow complexion. Use the striped trim- 
ming on a black cashmere dress. Some jet and a lit- 
tle good lace are the best trimmings for a black silk 
dress that is to be worn at all seasons and for a long 
time. A plain basque with full drapery on a pleated 
skirt, or with pleats in front aud panels each side, is 
the best design. 

Aq@nes.—Madras curtains are suitable for sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms. Curtains of scrim, grenadine, 
or lace—not of cretonne—are houug separately from the 
Turcoman draperies. 

S1ize Dean.—Send your wedding card and also your 
own maiden card with the boxes of wedding cake if 
your friends do not know your married name. 

Youanpe.—We do not know how to prevent a tur- 
quoise from turning green. The French call such a 
stone * turquoise malade,” and esteem it highly. We 
should not suppose a gentleman would expect a return 
gift; that seems rather like bargain and sale. 

E. C. J.—White petticoats are slightly fuller, and are 
trimmed with tucks, tucked ruffles, and embroidered 
ruffles. The present styles will do well for simple 
spring dresses. Checked silks will be worn again 
trimmed with velvet and embroidery. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 4, Vol. XVII. 
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NAMING THE BABY. 


Waar shall we name her, little wife? 
What shall we call this feather of life? 
Little new-comer to Lilliput-land, 

Lying as light as a kiss on my hand, 
Whose quaint wee face with its rosy skin 
But measures a finger from brow to chin, 
While a span from the point of her button nose 
Will reach the tip of her tiny toes. 

What shall we call her? She’s too small, 
I think, to have any name at all. 

Could we peer down on the vale of tears, 
Draw the curtain that hides the years! 
Could we just for a moment see 

What is our darling’s destiny! 

Is she heiress to high estate ? 

Will she be taking a king for mate? 
King of the people—she their queen? 
Royal is the name of Josephine. 

Will she, meek, with a sorrowful heart, 
Choose, like Mary, the better part? 

Will she be gentile, tender, true— 

A copy, dear little wife, of you? 

Will she be dauntless, brave, and strong ? 
Will her spirit escape in song, 

Carolling gayly in golden werds 

All the joy of the sun-loved birds? 

Wili her hands give erst unknown 

Voice to canvas or life to stone? 

Shall we christen her Florence, Fan, 
Constance, Dorothy, Margery, Anne? 
Watch the weirdly flickering flame; 

Read her fortune, choose her name. 


What shall be? Ah, p’r’aps ’tis well 
None of us can the future tell. 

But there’s pleasure in painting yet 
Fancy portraits of our pet. 

At two, a tiny queen we see, 

Ruling the world from papa’s knee; 
Then, when riseu to five or six, 
Prattling tease with her saucy tricks ; 
Ten years more, and a full-grown miss, 
A bit coquettish and coy to kiss; 

Then young Love, with his sweet alarms, 
Will add a grace to her woman’s charms; 
Then a wife, and the by-and-by 

P’r’aps may bring us another tie, 

And baby’s baby may crow, “ Hurrah 
For dear old granny and grandpapa !” 


Strange by your bedside ’tis to sit, 

In this room by the fire-flames lit, 
Picturing thus, in colors bold, 

Life for our baby three days old. 

What shall we call her? We've not yet 
Chosen a name for our sleeping pet. 











CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


INCE early times men have devised various 
ways of sending important intelligence in a 
manner so effectually disguised that only those 
for whom the news was intended should be able 
to understand the meaning of what was written. 
Until comparatively recent years, diplomates, 
statesmen, and military or naval commanders 
were the principal persons compelled by circum- 
stances to keep their affairs or their intended 
movements shrouded in secrecy. So long as there 
was no regular postal service, important letters 
were sent by courier, and thus the weightiest se- 
crets were cften at the mercy of any one inclined 
to be dishonest. 

Before the spread of education, and at a time 
when few possessed a knowledge of any other 
language than their own, to indite a letter or a 
dispatch in a foreign tongue was usually ample 
protection against a surreptitious prying into its 
contents. But it is now many years since this 
safeguard was broken down, and it became neces- 
sary for all who did not want their correspond- 
ence known to interested parties to contrive some 
means of communicating with the pen that would 
defy scrutiny. Hence there came into extensive 
use the art of writing in cipher, called cryptog- 
raphy, from two Greek words, epumrog, “ secret,” 
and ypapev, “ to write.” 

Under this term are included all private alpha- 
bets or systems of characters for the safe trans- 
mission of secrets. As fast as one device was 
discovered, human ingenuity contrived another 
still more intricate. 

A cipher sufficiently perplexing for all ordina- 
ry purposes is found by using the alphabet of 
any language in an inverted order, taking Z for A, 
Y for B, X for C, and so on; examples of this 
may often be seen in the advertising columns of 
our great dailies. 

When it is only desired to write a cryptogram, 
and not print it, such other characters may be 
used as are mutually agreed upon by correspond- 
ents, or the alphabet may be transposed in other 
ways. A figured cipher is one in which the let- 
ters of the alphabet are numbered, and these 
numbers compose the cryptogram. To insure 
secrecy it is, of course, necessary that the partic- 
ular series of numbers chosen shall be known 
only to those who use the cipher. 

Another plan consisted in choosing a certain 
book—a dictionary appears to have been the 
favorite—and by a simple citation of the num- 
ber of the page, of the column, and of the line, 
sentences were constructed, the key to which 
was extremely difficult of discovery by one not 
in the secret. But as the number of different 
dictionaries was necessarily limited, the mystery 
could usually be solved by any one willing to de- 
vote time and patience to hunting up the partic- 
ular one adopted. Various other books have 
been similarly used, such as spelling-books, and 
even the Bible. But these systems were cumber- 
some, and were all more or less open to detec- 
tion. 

Still, with devices such as these, more or less 
ingenious, the world was fain to be content until 
about forty years ago, when a scientific discov- 
ery was made that indirectly converted cryptog- 





raphy into a recognized calling, requiring thought, 
labor, and inventive ability. 

The opening years of the second half of our 
century found the world in amazement over the 
then recent invention of telegraphy. Since that 
time the earth has been girdled with wires, and 
there is now scarcely any place of note uncon- 
nected by electricity with the remotest seat of 
civilization. Myriads of messages were soon 
sent flying over the earth or flashing under the 
sea; the money kings and the monarchs of trade 
were quick to avail themselves of the new and 
speedier mode of controlling the world’s markets, 
and soon became its best patrons; statesmen 
and diplomates sat in their respective cabinets 
and received intelligence in one short hour that 
must formerly have taken weeks to reach them. 

Immediately a new want made itself felt. Se- 
crecy had been sacrificed at the shrine of speed. 
If the mail was slow, it afforded privacy, but the 
contents of a telegraphic message are of necessi- 
ty known to others besides the sender and the 
receiver. So the minister, the banker, and the 
merchant soon began to send cipher dispatches. 
It was quickly discovered, however, that existing 
methods of cipher-writing were unadapted to te- 
legraphy; the costliness of the new invention ne- 
cessitated brevity; and thus it was not long be- 
fore there went whirling over the wire messages 
of ten words that, properly deciphered, included 
from thirty to fifty. 

A great proportion of commercial messages— 
orders to buy and sell and the like—are similar | 
in their terms, and hence it is that a single word | 
representing three or four words in frequent use 
is the plan on which our present cable cryptog- 
raphy is based, whereby there is annually a large 
saving in expense. 

Then, too, as trade increased and competition 
became fierce, every firm wanted its own cipher 
system, distinct from any used by other houses in 
the same business; and reflection will enable us 
to appreciate the vast number of separate ciphers 
in use in a great commercial centre like New 
York city. 

Therefore, in course of time, the preparation 
of cipher systems for merchants and others using 
the telegraph largely has come to be a regular 
calling, and in every large city the sign ‘Cable 
Codes” is to be seen. At one of these offices we 
may be accommodated with a code of from fifty 
to five thousand words, at a cost of hundreds of 
cents or hundreds of dollars. 

Most of these codes are alphabetically arranged 
in parallel columns, like shipping signals—the 
English words and phrases in one column, and 
their cipher equivalents in another. To such 
magnitude has this business grown that all lan- 
guages are ransacked for suitable cryptographic 
codes, and every day sees their preparation grow- 
ing more complicated and costly. 

The modern telegraphic signals and our various 
systems of short-hand may be called examples of 
cipher-writing, though in thesé cases, of course, 
speed and brevity are aimed at, not secrecy. Not~ 
seldom very puzzling cryptograms appear on in- 
scriptions. The reader will doubtless recall the 
amusing instance narrated in The Pickwick Pa- 
pers. There exists at the present time, on a 








tombstone in Trinity Church-yard, New York, a 


As a correspondent of the journal referred to 
says, it is apparent that the characters in this de- 
vice are a combination of straight lines and dots. 
These may be obtained from the following “ quad- 
ruple crosses :” 

AJ]BIC- KJCIM'=.TIUIV 

DIEIF N{O}P+* JWEXLY 
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But as there are three crosses, so there are three 
sets of signs of similar appearance. These are 
distinguished one from another hy dots, as in the 
annexed key—one dot for the signs derived from 
the first cross, two dots for the signs in the sec- 
ond cross, while those from the third cross are 


unmarked : 
Bek hk oh 
Hh SOB te 


J and i are assumed to be identical, which 
is allowable, as it was-only in comparatively re- 
cent years that the former was added to our al- 
phabet. -By aid of these clews we are enabled to 
see that the Trinity cryptogram. stands for “ Ke- 
member Death.” 

Printers tell us that in the English language 
the letter e is most used, while z and z are want- 
ed the least often. After e come ¢, n, 8, a, 0, i, h, 
1, c, r, u, d, m, f, p, w, y, g, 5, v, k, g, and j, inorder 
of frequency. If we tabulate this statement we 
get something near the following ratios : 





e=100 i=4% u=185 w=130 k= 

= 65 h=3 d= 185 y=100 q= 8 
n= 55 I1=270 m=140 g= % p= iT 
s= 45 c= 260 f = 130 b='O. -s='6 
a= 490 r=20 p=130 v= #0 z= & 
o= 480 


Keeping the above in mind, and remembering 
that the is a frequently recurring word in English 
composition, will materially aid any one who es- 
says to unlock some seemingly intricate crypto- 
gram. In those cipher systems in common use 
the character appearing oftenest, whatever it may 
be, will probably stand for the letter e ; if this 
can be determined, an important step is gained. 

»The same remark applies to the word the. 

There is, however, a’cipher that absolutely de- 
fies detection, and of it’ we will now speak. 

In war times such'a cryptogram is of great 
value, and perhaps‘it was to meet this want that 
the French devised their “ undecipherable cipher.” 























zlalbijeldlelfj/gih|i|j k/1jm/nlo!| pla ris|tiajviw{sx]y| 
alble|die/figihliljik}1|/mi{mjo piq}/r{s/tjul}viw)xiy|z 
blel|dlelfigih|i|j\k lim|nlolpiq/ris|tiulviwix yizial 
reidlelfigih|ilj{k{1lim/mlolplqiri/sit{ujviw}xjy|2{a|b 
dielf g h Fez% ki iim n olplq risitiulviw xiyizia lb | e| 
elfig{h fs j k\ limi no wile ris|tiulviwix y|z a ble dl 
fig |h{i|jik| bim/njo jrisitialviwixly|zjalble/d/e| 
g h\ijjik/ijm nlo|p ytiulviwixly|/z albie|dle)t| 
hii j k{1{min!o pq ulyi|w}x y zlalbleld elf g 
i j\k!1lj)min o piqiris tlulviwixiy|zla\bieldie\f gi h| 
ij k}1/mi/njo p q rijsijtjujviw|x yizia bicidle fig h| i 
k | l}m|nio Pp qirisitiujviwtx{y} ar b eldle f\g h ilj| 
1im|nj}o;piq|r|s|tiulviwix/y zjal|bicld;,elfigi/hi i} jik 
min\|olpiq risitiniviw xly|zia bleld elt) gi hii} j}k} a 
inlolp q\r leit ulviwix yl|a#ialb/e a elf \gih }i]j}k T|m| 
elplalr|=(elalelwlelyle{elblelaleyefalh{ its] ke) 1m] a] 
Piqiris|tlalviwixiyiwjalbicl|dje fig{h) i} j{k) ¥\m| no 
fqirisitiujvwxiyzialble|die/figh|i|j/k}}/m ho P| 
r ait |u| viwixiy|z)e bie die f gih a ijk) 1) mi njo Pia] 
sitiul|viwixiyiz ‘ald eid e|f gih i) j|k/1jm/molp q | 
tiujviwi{x|y|zialbie e fi gh) il j ki 1\|minjolplq|r|s 
uviwlaiy za bela ef gih i Gk) T[m[n]olp lel r lal el 
viwxly|zia|ble|dje'f g hii} jik|1\m|n\ol|plqir|s|t|u 
wixly|zlalbleidie|fig h|i|jikii{|m/nlolplqir|s|t|n|v 
x y z\a bicidie|frgi hi j|k iim|nio Pp lq) ‘elt u|viw| 
lyizialbicidieilf g hii) ji ki) limjin ‘o\p ‘qiris{ti|u iviw| x 

















cryptogram that has often bothered many visit- 
ors to that historic spot. Recently, however, 
there appeared in a metropolitan newspaper a so- 
lution so interesting as to be worthy of preserva- 
tion, more especially as this cryptogram is a cap- 
ital example of a “private alphabet.” The in- 
scription in question is on the head-stone at the 
grave of James Leeson, in the up-town corner 
near Broadway. It is quite well preserved, and 
runs thus: 


gp seta 





S op 


Its plan is somewhat involved, but its seerecy can 
not be violated save by those having the key- 
word, Both the writer and the person to whom 
the message is sent must possess a diagram like 
the above; they must’ be agreed as to a key- 
word, and upon the success with which the latter 
is concealed depends whether the cipher remains 
undecipherable. 

Now, let-us suppose the key-word chosen be 
“notwithstanding,” and that the message it is 
desired to send be, “ The battle is lost.” The two 
are written, one beneath the other, as follows: 

notwithstanding 
the battle is lost 

The first letter in the top line is n, and the one 
under it is ¢. Finding » in the top horizontal 


Lj—u 





line of the diagram, we also look for ¢ in the left- 
hand perpendicular column, and, following the 
perpendicular column from » downward to where 
the horizontal line from ¢ intersects it, we find A 
at that angle. Proceeding in this manner with the 
rest of the sentence, we obtain this cryptogram : 


HWY YJNBEY JG PXGA 


That. all ordinary means of cipher - reading 
would fail to solve this may be inferred from the 
fact that the letter ¢, which occurs four times in 
the message, is represented in the cipher first 
by A, secondly by n, thirdly by 6, and fourthly by 
a. The “undecipherable cipher” is fully equal to 
its name. If the key-word be not long enough, 
or too long for the message, it is repeated as 
many times as are necessary, or a fraction of it 
may be used. To unlock the cryptogram the key- 
word is applied and the process reversed. 

Recently a Danish civil engineer invented a 
machine for cipher-writing, which he calls “ The 
Cryptograph.” This apparatus, constructed’ on 
the general plan of the type-writer, has forty-one 
signs, worked by the same number of tangents 
or keys. It can be so arranged that two persons, 
having agreed upon a key-word, may communi- 
cate with each other in a sign language unintel- 
ligible to others not acquainted with the partic- 
ular key-word, All that is necessary is for each 
correspondent to possess one of the machines set 
in the same manner. The combinations possible 
are said to be practically endless, 





OLIVE’S FORTUNE. 
By HELEN F. MORE. 
1. 


“ (\H, if I were only rich!” 

“Are you so anxious to be rich ?” asks 
Miss Dorothy Graham, peering over her spectacles 
at her pretty niece. 

“ Anxious ?” cries Olive; “why, it is the one 
thing on earth worth living for. I would do al- 
most anything for money.” 

“Yet you have only to put out your hand and 
take it,” says Miss Dorothy, dryly. 

“How do you mean?” asks Olive, looking puz- 
zled. Then, with a sudden flash of enlighten- 
ment: “Oh, you mean old Mr. Dalton! But, dear 
Aunt Do, I never contemplated becoming rich by 
a crime ; and to marry him, feeling as I do toward 
him, would be nothing short of a crime. Neither 
did I mean that for the sake of being rich I 
would consent to be in bondage for the rest of my 
life. I would do a great deal for money, but—” 

A knock at the door interrupts her, and a quick 
flush rises to her cheeks as a young man enters. 
He is a handsome fellow, with curly brown hair, 
laughing dark blue eyes, and firm lips, which the 
slight mustache veils without concealing. 

“A letter fer you, Miss Rathbone,” he says. 
“T was at the post-office, and thinking you would 
hardly go for your mail this stormy night, I 
brought it up.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Leigh,” says Olive, demurely, 
as she takes the letter. “What a formidable- 
looking document! - But won’t you sit down ?” 

“Only for a:moment, then,” says Paul Leigh. 
“Do not let me hinder your reading your letter, 
though, or I shall leave at once!” 

“T must confess to some curiosity,” says Olive, 
as she tears the letter open and glances at the 
contents, Then, with a sudden cry, which is al- 
most a shriek, “ Who would believe it, Aunt Do? 
It has come—it has actually come.” 

““What has come ?” asks the elder lady, drop- 
ping her knitting with a look of alarm. 

“My fortune,” cries Olive, waving the letter 
in the air. “And it is through Mr. Dalton, after 
all. He has died, and has left everything to me 
— everything—coupled with one ‘slight stipula- 
tion,’ ” she adds, reading from the paper in her 
hand. 

“ And that ?” asks Miss Dorothy. 

“T don’t know—it doesn’t say; but it can be 
nothing that I would not comply with. To think 
of it, Aunt Do! We shall be rich, after all. We 
can go everywhere, do everything. Only to think 
of it!” 

“From whom do you say this fortune comes'?” 
asks Paul Leigh, suddenly. He has not seemed 
to share Olive’s delight in hearing of it. On the 
contrary, at-the first news he has turned pale, and 
now there is a stern, set look on his face, which 
Olive is too much excited to notice. 

“From Mr. Dalton—Ralph. Dalton,” she says. 
“He was an old friend of. my father’s and of 
ours, and he is-dead. Poor old man! I did not 
quite take it in before.’ I am very sorry for 
him, but— Oh, Aunt Do, think of being rich!” 

“And this Mr. Dalton — where did he come 
from ?” asks Paul. 

“ From — oh, I don’t know where !— Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Colorado—some of those places,” 
cries Olive, impatiently. ‘Oh no; I remember 
now: it was western Pennsylvania. He made 
his money in oil, but did not keep it there. It is 
all in bonds and stocks and real estate, safe as 
the Bank of England.” 

“T must bid you good-night,” says Paul, rising 
suddenly. “It is getting late, and only your good 
news has detained me so long.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Leigh,” says Olive, absently. 
“You will come again soon, will you not ? to hear 
more about my wonderful news.” 

“Thank you,” is Paul’s reply. “ May your for- 
tune bring you all the good you hope from it, and 
more! That is all I can say.” 

He holds her hand for a moment in a close, 
warm clasp, looking down at her witha strange, 
wistful expression. Then he bends, presses a 
kiss upon the taper fingers, and is gone before 
she can speak, 

IL. 

“A widow's weeds! But it seems absolutely 
immorai,” cries Aunt Dorothy with a gasp. 
“Surely you will never consent, Olive ?” 
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“Not consent, when three hundred thousand 
dollars is at stake?” cries Olive. ‘“ Why, if he 
wanted me to have my head shaved, and wear 
sky blue and chrome yellow all the days of my 
life, I should consent for the sake of the reward. 
After all, it was a harmless freak enough. The 
poor old man wanted somebody to mourn for 
him, at least in form, and none of his own fam- 
ily seem likely to. Widow’s weeds do seem 
putting it rather strong, but, after all, in these 
days they admit of so many modifications that it 
is not so bad. If the old style of widow’s cap 
prevailed—well, I should do it all the same, I 
suppose, but it would be rather tough.” 

“And in case you fail to perform the condi- 
tions ?” asks Aunt Dorothy. 

“In case I ever leave off or lighten my mourn- 
ing, if but for a single day, the whole estate pass- 
es to the child or children of Mr. Dalton’s sister 
Sarah, if such can be found. It seems she mor- 
tally offended her brother thirty years ago by 
making a runaway match. From that time all 
communication ceased between them, and all 
trace of her, even to her married name, has been 
lost. If she or her children can not be found, 
then it all goes to the next of kin, the Denbighs. 
But don’t be alarmed, Aunt Do, Neither his sis- 
ter Sarah’s children nor the Denbighs will ever 
come into the property so long as I retain posses- 
sion of my senses. I have sent to the mourning 
store for all that I shall need for the present, 
and— Here it is now,” she adds, as an express 
wagon stops at the gate, and a huge box is car- 
ried up to the front door. 

Half an hour later Olive stands before the glass 
adjusting the heavy folds of Henrietta cloth and 
crape which have replaced her pretty robin-red- 
breast suit of brown and scarlet, pinning the lit- 
tle butterfly cap upon her hair, and fastening the 
lisse ruffles with the onyx pin. Then, as she 
pauses to contemplate the effect, an expression 
of dismay sweeps over her face. 

“ Aunt!” she cries, turning suddenly away from 
the glass, “I am absolutely hideous !” 

It was not quite true, perhaps, but in her first 
dismay she was almost justified in thinking so. 
Olive was a pretty girl—an uncommonly pretty 
girl, many thought ; but she was of the dark, col- 
orless type. Her hair was black, curling softly 
around a low, broad forehead; her features were 
delicate, refined, and piquant, but irregular; her 
eyes prettily shaped, soft, and clear ; her complex- 
ion—ah! “there’s the rub.” Her complexion, 
though clear and smooth, was of a pale olive tint, 
with only a vestige of color on the oval cheeks, and 
only a faint bloom upon the mobile lips. Dressed 
in the colors which she had hitherto affected— 
soft bright pinks, pure scarlets, or deep rich reds— 
she was a strikingly pretty girl, but in her present 
costume of sombre, unrelieved black she was sim- 
ply insignificant, The light seemed gone from her 
eyes, the clearness from her complexion, even the 
gloss and richness of her hair had disappeared, 
quenched by the surrounding blackness. Aunt 
Dorothy hesitated, searching for something plea- 
sant to say. 

“ You look very lady-like,” she says, feebly, at 
length. 

“ Lady-like!” cries Olive, with a gesture of de- 
spair. “Whatis that? Anybody can look lady- 
like. Put the vulgarest woman on earth into 
fresh widow’s mourning, and she will look lady- 
like—until she speaks or moves. Lady-like! 
Aunt Do, I was a pretty girl once. Look at me 
now !” 

She turns with a tragic gesture to the mirror 
which has just told her such unflattering truths. 
Then, catching up a scarlet shawl which lies at 
hand, she holds it near her face. The effect is 
magical. The mass of vivid color has brought 
out all the latent glow and sparkle of the small 
dark face which gazes at her from the polished 
depths of the mirror. 

“Why can’t I wear scarlet, Aunt Do’ she 
asks, wistfully. “It is mourning in England, 
and why not here? Do you think they would be 
very hard upon me for wearing it? Corals, now, 
or rubies—I always loved rubies—living wells of 
divine fire—or—” 

But Aunt Do shakes her head. “It would be 
a rash experiment, I am afraid,” she says; “ es- 
pecially if the Denbighs are very keen after their 
inheritance. Diamonds I should think you might 
venture upon; pearls, certainly; possibly even 
opals, though I should think it risky; but rubies, 
or sapphires, or emeralds—” 

“Sapphires! emeralds! Who cares for them ?” 
cries Olive, with fine scorn. “ Even for diamonds 
I never cared much. They always seem to me on 
a par with white dresses and roses—the one idea 
of people who dare not trust their own taste. As 
for pearls, I simply loathe them—cold, colorless, 
insipid things that they are! I always said 
that if I were rich I would have jewels. Rubies 
are my admiration above all other jewels, and 
now—” 

Olive spreads her hands wide with a look of 
despair, as if already her wealth were turning to 
withered leaves in her grasp. Then, as a sudden 
idea strikes her, her face brightens. 

“ After all,” she cries, “if I can not wear col- 
ors, I can have them about me. I must have a 
house, I suppose, and it shall be hung and fur- 
nished throughout in shades of red, from the pur- 
est rose-color to the deepest crimson—no, not 
crimson, but a dark rich scarlet. It shall be like 
the heart of a great red rose. The drawing-room 
Shall be all in pale scarlet silk ; the library, deep 
red plush; the boudoir, either rose-colored satin 
or some gorgeous Oriental stuff in which all hues 


“mingle. Against such a background I can not be 
‘absolutely hideous. My carriage shall be lined 


with red, and you—why, if I can’t wear rubies, 


’ at least I can buy them, and you shall wear them, 


Aunt Do. Then I can look at them all day long. 


“You shall carry a scarlet parasol, and—yes, you 


shall be dressed from head to foot in scarlet. 
Then when you walk beside me a faint glow of 
your color will be reflected upon me.” 








Aunt Dorothy turns absolutely pale with dis- 
may. “My dear! my dear!” she cries. “They 
will think you mad, or me a mountebank. You 
can never be in earnest.” 

Olive laughs. ‘“ Well, perhaps I will not insist 
upon the whole suit of scarlet; but a camel’s- 
hair shawl you can not object to, nor Jacqueminot 
roses, nor even a red feather in your bonnet. On 
the scarlet parasol I take my stand. Then you 
must set up a dog, Aunt Do. An Italian grey- 
hound will be the best, I think. They are not 
quite fashionable at present, but in this case the 
dog is merely an excuse for a blanket, and no 
other dog requires one so constantly. If it were 
my dog, I suppose the blanket must be black, 
but no one can find fault with you for letting 
your dog wear scarlet. An Italian greyhound’is 
too delicate to walk much. It must be carried, 
and—” 

“My dear!” quavers Aunt Dorothy, whose ob- 
jection to dogs amounts to a mania, “I don’t—I 
really don’t think that, even for your sake, I 
could stand carrying a dog. Couldn’t you make 
it a cat?” 

“Poor Aunt Do!” laughs Olive. “ Are visions 
of hydrophobia dancing in her head? Don’t be 
alarmed, aunty dear. Though it is your dog, it 
is I who will carry it, all for the sake of the 
scarlet blanket.” 

Iil. 

“Who is the pretty widow with the eccentric 
party in red?” 

It is a young man who asks the question of a 
young lady upon the lawn before the Tranquil 
Spring Hotel. The young lady glances at the 
two figures which have just left the shelter of 
the piazza. 

“Pretty do you call her?” she says. ‘ Well, 
yes, she is pretty, no doubt, so long as she has 
that scarlet-coated little beast in her arms, and 
her companion’s parasol to cast its glow over 
her. . Wait till vou see her without them, though. 
All the glow and the color go out of her face 
then, and she is dark as an Indian and sallow as 
a candle.” 

“But who is she, and where does she come 
from ?” 

“ Ah! that is the mystery,” replies the young 
lady, laughing. “No one here knows her. She 
is registered as coming from some small town in 
New Jersey, and the name on the hotel books is 
Miss Olive Rathbone.” 

“ Miss!” cries the young man, and the girl nods. 
“There is surely some mistake. Miss Rathbone 
must be the companion.” ‘ 

“The companion is a Miss Dorothy Graham, 
and Miss Rathbone calls her Aunt Do,” replies 
the young lady, firmly. 

Just at this instant a young man leaves the 
hotel and comes toward them. As he passes 
Miss Rathbone she turns her head slightly. No 
one could complain of her lack of color who sees 
the vivid blush which flames up over throat and 
cheek, and burns beneath the soft rings of dark 
hair which rest upon her forehead. In its brill- 
iance the glow cast by the scarlet parasol is lost 
and swallowed up, as the rosy clouds of sunset 
vanish in the lurid glare of a great conflagration. 
Then, as the young man, with scarcely a glance, 
raises his hat formally and passes on without a 
pause, the blush fades—goes out, rather, so sud- 
denly does it disappear—and a dull pallor usurps 
its place. 

“Upon my word!” cries the young man upon 
the lawn, starting forward as he speaks, “it is 
Paul Leigh, as I live !” 

“And he knows the widow,” adds the young 
lady, in an under-tone of rapturous surprise. “ But 
who on earth is Paul Leigh ?” 

Her question remains unanswered, for her com- 
panion has already gone and greeted Paul, and in 
another moment is presenting him to her. 

“Miss Rodney, Mr. Leigh. And now tell us 
what you know of the sphinx.” 

“ What I know of the sphinx ?” Paul repeats, 
in a dazed tone, gazing from one to the other. 
“ Pray is this the Tranquil Spring Hotel, or have 
I accidentally strayed into a lunatic asyluj ?” 

The young lady laughs. “See what comes of 
your wild way of putting things, Mr. Dexter. For 
sphinx, read widow —or pseudo- widow — Mr. 
Leigh, and perhaps you can understand the ques- 
tion.” 

For an instant Paul Leigh’s face grows pale, 
and he raises his head with an air of hauteur, 
while the muscles about his lips grow tense and 
rigid. Then, as if by a sudden effort, his emotion 
vanishes, and he is calm and cool as before. 

“The widow ?” he says. ‘“ Miss Rathbone do 
you mean ?” 

“So it is Miss Rathbone ?”’ Miss Rodney asks, 
eagerly. “And how comes Miss Rathbone to be 
wearing widow's weeds ?” 

“ Her fortune was left to her on that condi- 
tion, I believe,” replied Paul Leigh, reluctantly. 

“On condition that she should dress as a 
widow ?” cries Miss Rodney. ‘“ How odd! But, 
after all, it’s very romantic. Who left it to 
her ?” 

“A Mr. Dalton, a very eccentric old man,” 
says Paul, briefly. 

“Eccentric? I should say so!” cries Miss Rod- 
ney. ‘He must have been quite mad—and mad- 
ly in love, besides. Where did you meet her, 
Mr. Leigh ?” 

“In her native village, Sibthorpe, whither I had 
gone on business connected with a railroad which 
was building, for I am a civil engineer.” 

The answers are as brief and non-suggestive 
as they can well be, and his manner is that of 
one who makes even these answers under protest. 

Miss Rodney looks at him shrewdly. “I have 
a fancy that you know her very well,” she says. 
“Ts she very rich ?” 

“Three hundred thousand or so, I believe,” 
says Paul. 

“Whew!” whistles Charlie Dexter. “ What a 
catch she would be for a poor man!” 

“Well, hardly,” says Paul, smiling in spite of 





himself, “as she is bound to wear widow’s weeds 
for her whole life, or forfeit her fortune.” 

“T see,” says Charlie, after a reflective pause. 
“ A man would hardly care to have his wife wear- 
ing widow’s weeds for another fellow.” 

“Would he rather she should wear them for 
himself?” laughs Miss Rodney. “But I see an- 
other objection which has escaped your masculine 
observation. She can never marry, because—” 

“ Because ?” repeats Paul Leigh and Charlie 
Dexter in a breath. 

“because she could not have any sort of a 
wedding dress. How could any woman go up to 
the altar in such a suit as that? Why, the very 
priest would forbid the banns. It would be posi- 
tively indecent.” 

Both the men laugh, Charlie Dexter frankly 
and heartily, Paul Leigh reluctantly and con- 
strainedly. 

While they have been talking, Miss Rathbone 
and her companion have passed them so closely 
that» Miss Rathbone’s dress has almost swept 
over Paul Leigh’s feet, but he has never turned. 

“To whom does her fortune go if she forfeits 
it?” asks Miss Rodney. 

“To some relations of Mr. Dalton’s—Denbigh 
is, I think, the name,” Paul replies. 

“Denbigh !” cries Miss Rodney. ‘“ Why, sure 
enough! How stupid of me never to have thought 
of it before! Clara Denbigh wrote me of the 
death of an old cousin of her father’s, and how 
astounded they were at his mad will, They would 
have tried to break it but for some apocryphal 
heir who they were afraid would turn up just 
in time to reap the benefit, leaving them to pay 
the costs. I must write and tell Clara all about 
her rival. Let me see. The mail goes out in an 
hour. I shall just have time, and the news won’t 
bear keeping.” 

The group breaks up, Miss Rodney tripping 
hastily into the hotel, while the two young men 
saunter away together. 


IV. 


“You saw him, Aunt Do?” 

It is Olive who speaks, sitting in a low chair 
upon the balcony on which her window opens. 
For half an hour or more she has been sitting 
thus, gazing in silence upon the scene spread out 
before her—mountains and lakes and valleys all 
bathed in the soft, misty light of late afternoon. 

Aunt Do rouses herself with a start. “Saw 
whom 2” she asks, vaguely. 

“Paul Leigh: we met him this morning,” says 
Olive, briefly. 

“Leigh? Paul Leigh? Oh, yes, yes, I saw him, 
of course. What of it?” asks Aunt Dorothy, half 
asleep. 

“ Nothing,” says Olive, curtly, and falls into si- 
lence again. 

“Aunt Do” 

And Aunt Dorothy again rouses herself, trying 
to shake off once for all the gossamer threads of 
slumber which bind her. 

“ Yes,” she answers, sitting bolt-upright in her 
brave effort. 

“Did you hear what they said—that girl and 
Mr. Leigh and the other young man—that I can 
never marry, because—” 

“That you can never marry without forfeiting 
your fortune?” says Aunt Do, briskly. “ Why, 
yes, of course, my dear, I have thought of it many 
atime. Haven’t you? And indeed I don’t ex- 
actly know what good your fortune is going to do 
you anyhow. If you were as old as I am, now, it 
would be very different, but you are young, and 
for you to be living behind a crape veil all your 
life—why, it’s preposterous. No bulls, no opera, 
not even a hotel hop for you, for you can’t waltz 
with that thing on your head. Why, my dear, 
you'll be old and gray before your time, at this 
rate.” 

Olive pauses awhile and reflects, her elbow on 
her knee, her chin upon her hand. Then she 
rises and draws herself up to her full height, a 
stately figure enough in her flowing black dra- 
peries. 

“ At least,” she says, “Iam rich, I have want- 
ed to be rich all my life. In what they said they 
took it for granted that no man would want to 
marry me save for my money. Even if it be so, 
it is possible to live without love, is it not, Aunt 
Do?” 

Aunt Dorothy sighs. ‘“ Possible, my dear, but 
dreary work,” she says. “I fear you will find 
your gold a poor equivalent, if that is what you 
have made up your mind to.” 

“T have not made up my mind at all,” Aunt 
Do,” says Olive. “But,” she adds, wistfully, with 
her eyes fixed upon two figures which are just 
disappearing around a bend in the path. “It 
seems as if it were being rapidly made up for 
me.” 

¥. 

“The pretty widow is all the rage at the hotel,” 
writes Gertrude Rodney to her friend Clara Den- 
bigh. ‘Even Charlie Dexter has succumbed to 
the piquancy of her position. I say ‘ pretty wid- 
ow,’ but she would not be pretty if she could ever 
be separated from her eternal scarlet. Last week 
she was crocheting a scarlet shawi, this week 
she is embroidering a table cover of deep red 
plush. Of course all the men ery out in admira- 
tion of her industry. She can not well take her 
work to table nor on her walks, so at these times 
the companion comes into play. I have told you 
of the ridiculous old woman who always wears a 
scarlet camel’s-hair scarf, and carries a red para- 
sol. It is effective and ingenious, certainly; but 
when I say that she is all the rage, I must make 
one exception. The young engineer, Paul Leigh, 
who is absolutely the only one who knows any- 
thing of her antecedents, will have nothing to do 
with her, When he approaches, her cheeks hang 
out the scarlet flag, and when he recedes, her eyes 
follow him with a wistful, pathetic look, but all 
in vain. Naturally she resents his utter indiffer- 
ence, but somehow it does not seem to me that 
thatisall. Ican not get much out of him, though 








I have tried my best; but I am quite sure that 
he knows more about her than he chooses to tell. 
In the mean time, except on this one point, we are 
quite confidential friends, and I fancy that the 
sight of our intimacy is gall to the ‘ widow.’ ” 

In her last idea Miss Rodney is wrong, for Ol- 
ive sees clearly that the confidence and intimacy 
are all on one side, and are merely tolerated upon 
the other. Yet day by day, as she realizes the 
state of aloofness in which Paul holds himself, 
her heart grows heavier in her breast. She has— 
she confesses it to herself with maddening hu- 
miliation—she has tried in vain to lure him back. 
She has smiled upon him; she has sung their old 
songs for him, and him alone, as he must surely 
know, though the parlor was filled with admiring 
auditors. Even to Aunt Dorothy he has proved 
sternly repellent, when in memory of old times 
she would have entered into conversation with 
him. No, he is not rude; never that, only calm 
and icy and reserved. Yet he loved Olive once. 
In the old Sibthorpe days she never doubted it. 
She is all the surer of it now for his icy coldness. 
Had she been a mere acquaintance, what need of 
this sudden, ghastly change? Can it be her for- 
tune which separates them? Oh, if so, how glad- 
ly would she give it up if he would but say the 
word! Does he despise her that, for the sake 
of money, she has yielded to a humiliating con- 
dition, masquerading in the garb of woe for a 
man for whom she never cared.one iota, whom 
she loathed, rather, with all the loathing of a 
strong nature? Suddenly, for the first time, as 
in a flash, a maddening sense of the meanness of 
it all rushes over her. She stops in the forest 
path down which she has been wandering alone 
with Aunt Dorothy, having fled from the com- 
pany which is too gay for her mood. 

“T never thought of it in that way before. I 
wanted to be rich, and when it came I took it 
without thinking, without caring, how it came. 
From his living hand I would have taken nothing, 
from his dead one I have taken all that he had 
to give. Oh, it is shameful! No wonder he de- 
spises me. I despise myself. I will give it up 
this day, this very hour. Let the Denbighs have 
it, and let me be a girl again.—Aunt Do,” she 
says, suddenly, “you know I brought with me 
that cream-colored cashmere which was made for 
my last party in dear old Sibthorpe, what should 
you say if I were to wear it at the hop to-night, 
with scarlet flowers, you know, and would you 
lend me your rubies just for this once ?” 

Aunt Do stares at her, well-nigh speechless in 
her amaze. “ Are you in earnest?” she gasps at 
length. 

“In dead earnest.” 

“ And you know all that it involves ?” 

“T know, and accept it.” 

“Then, my dear,” cries Aunt Dorothy, with a 
burst of happy tears, “‘I can only say, ‘God bless 
you!’ and I can only thank Him that He has put 
it into your heart to do the right thing at last.” 

“Why, Aunt Do,” cries Olive, “I never knew 
that you felt so about it. Why did you never 
speak before ?” 

“‘ Because I knew you, my dear, and I knew 
that, sooner or later, your sense of right would 
get the upper hand. From a child you never 
could be driven, but you always came out right, 
as you have now.” 

VI. 

There is a sensation in the hotel parlor this 
evening. The hop is at its height, when, through 
the open door, two figures glide quietly into the 
room ; but for all their quietness, not ten minutes 
has passed before every eye in the room is fixed 
upon them. 

“A transformation scene,” remarks Gertrude 
Rodney to Paul Leigh, who is standing idly be- 
side her. “ The flamingo is metamorphosed into 
a dove, all silver gray and white; and the former 
blackbird—what shall I compare her to in her 
creams and scarlets ?” 

Paul has scarcely heard her words, but he starts 
as his eye falls upon Olive Rathbone in her cream 
tinted dress covered with knots and trails of the 
feathery cypress vine, thickly studded with its 
starry flowers of vivid scarlet. At the sight his 
whole face lights up as with a flash of divine 
light, and Gertrude Rodney sees, with a pang of 
mortification and spite, that her presence is utter- 
ly forgotten. 

There is neither spite nor mortification in Olive 
Rathbone’s face, for all Paul Leigh’s past cold- 
ness. The blush and smile with which she greets 
him are the blush and smile of the old Sibthorpe 
days, answering the light of rapture in his face. 
Another moment and his arm is around her, and 
the soft waves of her hair are lifted by his breath 
as they float and whirl to one of Gungl’s dream- 
iest waltzes. When the music ceases they find 
themselves beside one of the doors which open 
upon the piazza, and Gertrude Rodney, watching 
from the distance, sees them disappear into the 
darkness beyond. 

For an instant there is silence between the 
two. Then Paul, touching lightly the scarlet trail 
which crosses the bosom of the creamy dress, 
asks: “ Am I to accept the omen?” 

“To the full,” answers Olive, earnestly. “I 
am again the poor girl of the happy Sibthorpe 
days.” 

“In all respects ?” Paul asks, softly; and as 
softly Olive answers, “ In all.” 

Only the moonbeams and the night birds know 
what passes after that—discreet witnesses, who 
betray no confidences. To the last sentences 
which pass between the two it is needful that we 
listen, however. 

“Was it because of my fortune or because of 
my weeds that you treated me so?” Olive asks, 
timidly. 

“Neither,” says Paul, laughing. “The truth 
of it all is what I could not tell you, that Jam the 
true heir, being the only son of Mr. Dalton’s sis- 
ter Sarah. You see how I was placed. If I had 
wooed and married you in your ‘ weeds’ I should 
have laid myself open to the imputation of being 
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resolved, by fair means or foul, to secure the inheritance which I 
considered my due, Neither could I urge you to relinquish your 
fortune that it might drop like a ripe plum into my mouth.” 

“So that, unless I had resigned it of my own free-will you would 
never have spoken ?” 

“Never, though my heart should break.” 

Olive shudders: “So if I had kept that wretched fortune I 
should not only have lost you myself, but have defrauded you of 
your rightful inheritance. Oh, Paul, how you must have hated 
and despised me !” 

“Well,” says Paul, laughing, “I should hardly call my feelings 
for you by those names. It was hard enough for me to keep my 
distance sometimes, I know. But for my firm conviction that, 
sooner or later, your sense of right would triumph, I should have 
left my work to others and fled from the place long ago.” 

“You and Aunt Do both had confidence in me, through all my 
baseness and fully,” says Olive, tremulously. 

“ A confidence which you have fully justified.” 





A VALENTINE.—By Mrs. T. W. Dewrxa. 


Dinner and Evening Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 125. 


Fig. 1.—Drxner Tomerre. This elaborate toilette for dinners, 
receptions, weddings, or any full-dress occasion where a high- 
necked dress may be worn, is composed of Savres blue ciselé vel- 
vet, with a vest and skirt front of straw-colored satin richly em- 
broidered and trimmed with black Chantilly lace. The basque of 
velvet is cut in four leaf points in front and behind, and smaller 
points are set underneath these; a flounce of lace trims the sides 
of the basque. The front of the velvet basque opens over a nar- 
row vest of the straw-colored satin, which is almost concealed by 
black lace. The small collar and the ends of the long sleeves are 
of the satin, with lace ruffles. The epaulets are double frills of 
lace held by richly beaded passementerie, which falls in tassels 
behind and before. The front breadth of the satin hangs in a 
drooping puff, and the side-pleatings at the foot are of plain satin 
—that is, without embroidery. The Chantilly lace forms butterfly 





bows and gathered frills that droop on the tablier. The side 
panels and the long square train are of the ciselé velvet. : 

Fig. 2:—Evenine Dress. This graceful dress with a small train 
is made of sea-foam green silk, trimmed with white lace and large 
clusters of roses of variegated colors—pink, cream, and deep red— 
held by flots of green velvet or satin ribbon. A deep flounce of the 
lace crosses the front and falls upon a narrower flounce. The 
apron over-skirt is caught up on each side, and joins the back of 
the skirt, which forms the small train; the back breadths are 
arranged in a large puff, and in uneven drapery below. The flow- 
ers are posed alike on each side of the skirt. The low pointed 
corsage is of silk, covered with lace put on smoothly as a trans- 
parent. A drapery of the silk begins on the right shoulder, 
crosses the front, and is lost under the flowers on the left side. 
A smaller bouquet is placed on the left of the corsage. The 
high coiffure has a cluster of pink and pale green ostrich tips. 
Painted silk fan. Silk stockings and satin slippers the color of 
the dress. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

Dre. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “It proves 
satisfactory as a nerye tonic; also in dyspeptic con- 
ditions of the stomach, with general debility, such as 
we find in overworked females, with nervous headache 
and its accompaniments,”—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Exnpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New Youk, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perarr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 


Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub 


stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
maNN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perair, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York:—{ Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[ Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A overeyMaAn, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy withont success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful diseasé 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to a. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. —{ Adv. ] 





Coveus.—Use *‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They 
possess real merit. Sold only in boxes.—[{ Adv.] 
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<Broaktast Cocva 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oithas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


v. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Prang’s Satin Valentines, 


From ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


“THE LION IN LOVE.” 


By F. 8. CHURCH. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Battons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cufis, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


DRESSMAKER. — 


Oor MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, ee ma Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systeme. Send at once for Illus. 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer and Test 
emg iy at your own home for 20 days 
free of charge. THE MoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING ACHINE CO., 6 West i4th Street, 
New York City. 

















sfaction nteed. 
, Size and pranet ets all choic 
‘premiums | GIVEN aed iL 











SILKS for FATCHWORK, 


In $1.00 $2.00, a 5.00 Pac! 3 all poor 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N 











COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) ....... eo lane. Te a | 
GRANT’S (Alum Powder) # .. ..... epg ae eS | 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh. . . aaa aS 
HANFORD’S, when fresh.......... Ie a eR 
BEBUEAWS, »....sc0005sose0s00 RN RS RESPIR 

CHARM (Alum Powder) # .......+. ue 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) # .........+: (I RRR tee ES 

CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, % oz.)....._ 

PIONEER (San Francisco)......----- A IE TIER RSET 

is .casseiccszes koe So EERIE” 





LEWIS? ......0cccccccecsnecsscccccces 

CONGRESS. 

TERING | osc ce cen -s 2.5 ces ccecesep enn | eae ie 
GILLES, .........0-cerceeercccccscrsecees Se 
HANFORD'S, when not fresh...........+- ae 

ae a ET 
BULB (Powder sold loose)............+.++. cote g 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh............. ie. | 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As te Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 
“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 6pen market, and 


find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a high 
degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, or other gig substances. 


E. G, Love, Ph.D.” 


“It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely or 


{, A. Mort, Ph.D.” 





‘‘T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market, I 
find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any Other injurious substance. 
‘HENRY Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


‘“‘T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Pow ry The materials of which it is composed 


are Anes and wholesome. 


. Dana Hayes, State. Assayer, Mass.”’ 


‘June 23, 1882.—We have made a careful analytic ‘a test of Royal Baking Powder, purchased 
by ourselves | in the open market here, and in the original package. We find it to be a cream of 
tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, and 


useful ingredients. , 


“Juan H.W ricuT, M.D., 
‘* ALBERT MERRELL, M. D.. 


; Analytical Chemists, St.Louis.” 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over-all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and 


at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health all over the world. 


Note.—The above DraGRam illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler, A one-pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result 


being as indicated. 


This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only proves what every 


observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by practical. experience, that, while it 
costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, 


affords the advantage of better work. 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be-of a higher degree of strength 
than other powders ranked below them, it is not. to be taken as indicating that they have any 
value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 sci net STREET, NEW YORK. 








WILSON’S 
Rolling 


Oe’ Venetian Blind, 
2 


2, Rolls from above 
or below as easily as 
an ordinary shade, 
and is a protection 
\ against thieves. (Arm 
\) kind of wood.) Hand- 
2 somely finished. 
Wilson's “ English” 
§ Venetian Buinps, 
\ to pull up with cord. 
See cut. 
Wilson's Rollin 
STEELSHUTTERS, 
fireand burs larproof. 
: Send for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 
|| J.G.WILSON, 
af, 527 and 529 W.22d St, 
New York. 
» Mention this paper. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Need ework, Send 8c. for d 8c, for Catalogue. 
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the garden, ailed Teese Raibe, RY Rr 
in Chestnut Street, PHILAL LPHIA 


2 | Hout and Point - Lace Patten 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 1144 Broadway, \ N. Y. 3 or, | B14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


‘Send ax cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 


® money right away than dont dao else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers-absolute 
sure. At once address Tave & Co., Augusta, Malow 








NEW YEAR 
DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PA todd SPRING conforms itectf 
ta to RVERY head. 
2.—Thy DONOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lock, 
_ Gs allothirs have. 

—They canna tear - break apart, but onftwear 

'HREE of any w: 
ri —T + CANNOT. W WRINKLE or SHRINK with 

dumpness, but keep t heir shap: for yrars. 

5.—They donot fade as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 
Often as ot hers. 

6.— They areonly dressed with a WET COMB.wwhen th: Adears MUBSED, 
and are known toremain inorder for a year withont redressing. 

il mi a EVERY ONE | to be CURLY wath, or refund 

e 
oe _ wos? IMPORTANT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON eee A® HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLKDGE 
they look ten years yout 

9 —As Thave To digerent stylesaf THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
canbe ne ac 12 ne " - ae 

PRICES from to (Blond and Gray extra 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSOR MENT oi 
s T ES from 86 to 860. CRAY MAK Ik 
A SPECIALTY. 

oe Beware of parties endenvoring to sell 

ou Waves representing them to be _ the 
Thom ompson Wave, ask ~~ not allow any other 
Dealer to sell m 

SEND FOR "6 oon ‘70 HEA SON, or 


THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Ny Bi orn YORK, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. IU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. .Y. 


Printed on 5 Lxtra ia Chromos in 9 colors, 
(xx board) French & Swiss Florals, Motto, Re= 
membrance & Verse Cards, in fancy script typey 

We, 14 $1,00 or 25 Gold Beve 0c. 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with Iilust’d Premium List, 
reduced Price List, &c.,25c. 8, M, FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 
Send to the Yale 


CRAZY PATCHWORK th Wan ow 


Haven, Ct, fora silks for patchwork, 





































HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


LLINERY GOODS, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hit.’s Mitirver’s Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the Spo of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored mt 4 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
—- to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma’ 
— many a —_ shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,”"—Civil } roies Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 














“T owe my 
Restoration 
to — 


to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston 


ISFIGURING . Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortares, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptrs. 
Curiovea Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities an 
poisonous elements, onl thas removes the cause. 
Cortovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cutiocra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cotiovra, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and ww J Skin. 
Curiovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Drug axp CurMtoaL Co., Boston, } Mass. 





On Instalments. 
: 6s1oO 
Per Month. 
ORGANS, $60 upward; $5 per Month. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
ir, 6th Ave., near 18th St., N.Y, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT, BUSINESS, PASTIME. 


Wanted in every Dwn in the United States, ladies 
and gentlemen to color photographs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Process. No glass, no 
transparency used, no previous kpowledge of drawing 
or painting necessary. Any one can learn it from 
printed instructions and. earn $8 daily at home, besides 
oe your home handsomely with pictures paint- 

by your own hand. The Roman Art is the reign- 
leg sensation-in New York society. For $1 and a 2c. 
stamp, sent to us in registered letter or postal note, 
we will forward to any address a beautifully colore: od 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a Roman Art Oatfit, 
with a lL instruction. Circulars for -“ . Address, 
ROMAN ART CO., 8 Union Square, N Endorsed 
by all New York Photographers and Art Journals. 

State where you saw this advertisement. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE Works Brass ‘Hamtnc ile 
lustrated j ournal of all Art Wy lammering, 
Fainting, Embroi oy oe ing. ling. o. 884, 
EXTR ULL-PAG STUDIE IN COL 


plement: Qvestions promptly answered in the paper, 
rf ifs 7  Fome Established 1878. 
~ giving colored supplements, ci Ser a 





The on art 





special handbooks on al! branches of Art W. 
this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St Wee N.Y, 


aT LK fae “-% for je Crazy 
u 
PATCHWORK (1c. Fowsiw& Co., New Haven, Ct 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


pass SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 assage Saulnier, 


ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged. For references and circn- 
Jar, address Ju 1a R, Conapon, 331 Ww est 14th 8t., N.Y. 


SHOPPIN Or Every DrsoniPrion 


promptly done. NoCom- 
mission charged. For circular, &., address 
Mus. L, BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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SILKS! SILKS! 


We offer 6000 yards of all-silk 


COLORED OTTOMANS, 


22 inches wide, in 30 colors, at 


$1.29 per yard. 


These goods, of the finest manufacture, are war- 
ranted to wear, and are offered at about half the 

egular price. 
e would direct your attention to our choice as- 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kenstneron, Outiine, and Risnon Emunoiery, 
Bararpune, etc. With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 35 Sramrine Patterns, De- 
signs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild Roses, Lilies-of-the- Valley, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Half Wreath of Roses for Pillow- 
Shama, Strips for Flannel Skirts, Scallops, Vines, Braid- 
ing Pattern, Cherries, Butterflies, Grasshopper, Mouse, 
Kitten, Frog, Anchor, Star, ete. Price - List of Floss, 
Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, etc. Full Instructions 
for Stamping and Working, Box Stamping Powder, 
Distributing Pad, Instructions for Indelible Stamping. 
48-page Illustrated Catalogue, containing a list of over 
800 Patterns and Illustrations of our Alphabets, Mono- 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


We offer 3000 pieces of Hamburg Embroideries ata 
great bargain, in two lots: 


15e. and 25e. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


Four special lots of Ladies’ Chemises, Skirts, Gowns, 
Drawers, and Corset Covers, at less than cost of 
manufacture. 


47c., 69e., 87¢., $1.00. 





ag ee 


2) 7a) 
Constable 0 


sortment of the newest styles of 


Satines, Percales, and Cambrics, 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 


grams, Kensington, and Outline Patterns. We send 
this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 

Exrna Sramptne Parrenns.—Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; 
Cluster of Strawberries, 10c. ; Forget-me- Nots, 1c. ; 





Household and Family Linens. 


Calla Lily, 15¢e.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c. ; Pansies, 
~ 15c.; Pond-Lilies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden : 5 i 
Le Boutillier | Of 2B | Rod and Asters, 2c. ; Sprig of Sumach, 15c. Svrrotar wo NDELIBLE INK: & Owing to the great depression in the Linen 
‘ Orver.—We will send all of these Extra Stamping | jo > me-]. Ekg ea : ; ‘ ’ 
" led. S yr fo interest in Europe, we have secured otr impor- 
Street, | Patterns and the Stamping Out for $2.00 i pe, we have secured our imp 








Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


PATCH WORK, iscsi" 


great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 


Centennial MEDAL, Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. tation of Linens at unusually low prices, and are 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. W HITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


| Pears Crayon Studies of the Face 


Something new; copyright, 1884. The Eyes, Nose, 
| Mouth, Ears, in various positions. Hair, Curls,W aves, 
: and Backgrounds, with “ Hints on Expression,” em- 
4 bracing }ty practical illustrations, invaluable in all por- 
trait work in “catching the expression,” with direc- ? 
tions for self-teaching. Price 25 cents by mail. Pearl's ee 
Charcoal Pencils, the finest crayons made. No grit, a 
intense black, never fade, admit of sharp pointing for ; bee 
stipple work, adopted by leading artists. Samples, 
10 cents. Reference e, over 8200 N. %» 2 — Drawing 
’ and Painting without a teacher. C irculars mailed for 
4 stamp. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Square, 
5 New York. Circulars mailed. 





now displaying the largest and most attractive 


stock it has ever been our privilege to exhibit. 


cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct. stamps for 2 
samples. Write your address plainly. — 
Eastern Supply Oc., New Haven, he 





CR A ZV ‘Pate hwork Silk, 20 styles, 10 cts 
Xior Six Co., C lintonville, 
o Aw, SS ——R¢ — 4 7 


hk Onan 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. te for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, 

25c., 50c., and $1. 00 samples sent on receipt of price. 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


Si PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 


4 s 5 . 
104 Franklin St.. N. Y. / NS x No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Retailed by the leading we: Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 


Zephyr - -Wool Stores. 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL”? WASHER to do better 
work wea dott do it ensier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 

\ clothes . without rubbing, we will refund the money. 
in every county. in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 


ACENTS WANTE WeCAN SHOW shade, will forward goods by mail to any 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per part of the U. S. for appreval, before the 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. Lz- rice ti id. Send for circular to 
Sins hateptent succeaseaiiing this Washer. Retail priceonly a thant dor glee cine neh ase 
$5. Sample to those desiring cy $2. Also the Celo- JOHN MEDINA, 
brated KEYSTONE WRING RS at manufacturers’ Paris Hair Store, 

463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED. 





A warm iron passed 
over the back of these 
BRIGGS & CO’S| PAPERS TRANSFERS 

(PATENT) the Pattern to any fabric. 

f . h Designs in Crewels, Em- 

‘ AMP broidery, Braiding, and 
. fo & \e Initial otters, . 

¥ \ vew 90k bound in 

H \s TRANSFER * cloth, showing all Briggs 

of & Co.’s Patterns, includ- 

ing over 40 new designs, 

sent on receipt of seven 






















+ PAPERS W, 
i wai “iN e?>42 / Ya 8-cent stamps. 
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D U (= LEX Manufactured | only by the 
Bortree M’r’g Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 
CORSET quered all competitors. 
Png 7 are adjustable over 
ips by strap and 
buckle, and can be made to fit ny form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
Dupiex is on every corset. The great popes of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
4 pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
3 shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
4 colin such infringements to ag full extent of the 
law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


Medina’s Czarina Switch. 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 





Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Price $5.00 and 
upward. The new Czarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12, and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress Wigs 
from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty 


lL hd (EAL " 





lowest price. We invite the strictest a Send 
your address on a postal card for further parti 





. Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no two 
Golden Hair Wash. LOVELL WASHER C0., E ERIE, PA. A alike, name on,10c. L. Jongss & Co., Nassau, N.Y 











This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Suxtu Avunur, New Yors. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


No Southern writer has given us so large or so valuable a store of historical matter and interpretative 
criticism as is contained in these two volumes.—JN. Y. Tribune, Feb. 1, 1884. 











The Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War Be- 
tween the States, 1861 to 1865; including a brief Personal 
Sketch and a Narrative of his Services in the War with 
Mexico, 1846-8. By Judge Atrrep Roman, formerly 
Colonel of the 18th Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards 
Aide-de-Camp and Inspector-General on the Staff 
of General Beauregard. In Two Volumes. 8vo, 
Cloth, over 600 pages each. Sold (in sets only) 
throughout the. country, exclusively by sub- 
scription, and delivered to subscribers at the 
following prices per vol. : Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, 
$4.50; Stat Morocco, $5.50; Full Moroeea, 
$7.50—payable on delivery. 


By ee at 
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fees WILSON’ 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


o thousand stitches a minute. 
shun first-class Sewing EWE ‘tn G4 
world. Sentontrial, Warranted 5 years. 
fone s for Illustrated Catalocue and Circular 

Agu nts Wanted. .THE WILSON SEW- 
ING ACHINE co., Chicago or New York. 


INE gives wonderful growth 
and beauty to Plants, Flowers, 
Hanging - Baskets, &c, 85c. 
Package, by Mail. 

G. O. GUY, Chemist, 428 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


K 12 Elegant Darned 





Without being autobiographical in form, the work 
has all the best qualities—and especially the authori- 
tative character—of an autobiography. In substance 
and effect it is General BEAUREGARD’s own account 
of the part he played in the war. It has been pre- 
pared under his direct personal supervision, from 
materials furnished by himself, and it bears his full- 
est authentication in the form of a signed preface, 
in which he makes himself responsible for the truth- 
fulness and accuracy of all its statements of fact. It 
is safe to characterize this work as at once the most 
interesting and the most important contribution yet 
made by any Southern writer to the history of the 

late war. 

The author’s point of view is frankly Southern, of 
course; but his manner is free from everything likely 
to give offence to the most sensitive readers at the North. 
His. purpose, from first to last, is simply to record the 

facts with respect to General BEAUREGARD's military op- 
erations, and to support the record at every point by docu 
mentary proof of its truth. In brief, the book is a valuable 











a. ig: ad 50 
rtistic Designs 
for Kensington Neediework, such = sprays, and bu Eehes 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. Apple-blossoms, ke, &e. 
25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Bentwondering 
dresses and other garments; and 2& Elegant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-Covers, Table Covers 
or peaant Tidies wee ew &c., all for 2& cts., post-paid 
Sta: Wd Outfit of 1@ full size ig! "Patterns, 
Powder , Agee Pad, instructions, &c., 
Our Book * Manual of Needlework,” teac ory ews . do all 
kinds of Scasene Knitting, Crocheting, Lace ¥ aking, 
» BH cents, Aforsa, All shes ag for One agg he 
‘Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINR,.....cccccccccecccoccs $4 00 and even an essentially necessary contribution to American 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.........00e.cccccccceccs 4 00 history; and as such it will be welcomed by all students of 
WNPUN BARE 400 the subject and all fair-minded readers in every quarter of the 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLR................. 1 80 country. Its interests for all classes of readers is of that intense 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, kind which belongs to every faithful account of the achievements 

One Yeur (52 Numbers)..............eeceeee of a man of action engaged in the earnest prosecution of a great 


purpose. It is a fascinating book as well as a notable addition to the 
literature of history. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Jn places where there is no agent for the work, persons desiring to purchase it should apply to the publishers, who will send it by mail, 
postage prepuid, on receipt of the price. 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage men 


BRIGGS Fai", PRR 
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FACETIZ. 


Nor long ago a little girl who was spending the 
afternoon with little Johnny went into the parlor 
where stood the piano. 

* Does your sister Lucy play ?” asked the little girl, 
ranning her fingers over the keys. 

* No,” said Johnny. 

“She doesn’t!” cried the little girl, in surprise ; “ why, 
how strange !” 

“Why, you see,” said Johnny, who feared that his 
sister, some years his senior, and of whom he was very 
fond, was falling in the estimation of his little friend— 
*“ why, you see, they didn’t have pianos when Lucy was 
a little girl.” 

“The law says that every one shall dress as he 
ew ge said a police justice, in discharging a girl who 
sad been nrrested for wearing male attire in this city 
the other day. 

* Beg your parden, boss,” said a ragged tramp, who 
was next brought to the bar, “if the law says a man’s 
to dress as he pleases, why don't it furnish him the 
clothes to do it with? I s’pose I'll get hauled up fer 
breakin’ that law next.” 

ee 


Mr. Garrison was on his piazza one morning, mend- 
ing his fishing-rod, when his neighbor's little boy Ned- 
dy came up the steps and asked If he could not help 
him with his work. 

“No,” said that gentleman ; “ there is really nothing 
you can do, Neddy:” 

* But I'd so like to do something!” urged the child. 
“Can't you think of something for me to do that ‘ll 
help you, Mr. Garrison ?” 

“ Well, I suppose you might pick up that twine.” 

Neddy picked up the cord from the floor, and a mo- 
ment later asked, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Garrison, isn’t there 
something else I can do?” 

* Well, no, I can not say that there is.” 

* But can’t you think of something else ?” persisted 
Neddy; ‘I should so like to help you!” 

* You can hand me that part of my rod, if you will,” 
Mr. Garrison finally answered. 

Neddy obeyed with alacrity, following up his hand- 
ing Mr. Garrison the section of his rod with the old 
— of whether there were nothing more he could 
do. 








Mr. Garrison was quite sure he could think of no- 
thing else. 

“T do so wish there was something more !” said Ned- 
dy, disappointedly. “ I'd so like to help you some more, 

r. Garrison! and if I did about one thing more, I 
think I should have to charge you a cent.” 
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MR. MADERSON MEEKINS GETS A VALENTINE (AUTOGRAPH), CONCLUDING, “My LUV, MY 
DUV, MY VALENTINE.” 
*“ DUV 18 GOOD ’NUF—DAT'S ME.” 














A NEW VERB, 


How pleasing it is to feel one’s superiority over oth- 
ers, to be made conscious of one’s ability to perceive 
ignorance in some one else! For instance, look at 
these two sentences which ¢rept into a city newspaper 
the other day: 

a - Going out to day’s work done at No, — Thompson 
treet.” 

“Tt will be difficult for a visitor to St. Aurelia’s Fair 
to pass the second table without stopping.” 

Jhat is more deliciously funny than an Irish bull, 
anyway? But look at those two sentences once again. 
Perhaps we laughed at them on too short notice, after 
all. 


—___>_— 


Dot was at the dinner table on Thanksgiving-day, at 
which was the widow of a P— and several oth- 
er aged reverend people. Calmly glancing around, Dot 
said, “This is a Holy Cireus, isn’t it?” 

Imagine their feelings! 

On another occasion, when her grandfather in his 
haste forgot to ask the blessing, Dot called out,“* Whoa! 
whoa, papa Willard! back up and say your prayers,” 

oe 


A young lady while visiting at Jacksonville, Florida, 
painted a plaque, which, she remarked to a friend, she 
would have to send to Boston to be “ fired,” as there 
was no place in the vicinity of Jacksonville where such 
work could be done. 

Said the gentleman friend: “If you think there isn’t 
any place for firing china in this town, you'd better 
take a look at Henry Parker's back yard.” 

SPSS ASM TG ate a8 

A little three-year-old in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, was crying for her absent auntie. Her mamma, 
knowing her fondness for figs, offered her one if she 
would stop crying. She took the fig, but after a few 
moments’ deliberation handed it back, saying, “I'd 
rather cry for Auntie Brown,” 

Another little girl of about the same age has a papa 
who is a member of the school committee. She told 
him one evening that she had been playing school that 
day. He asked if Rover had been playing too, She 
said he had. 

“Well, what was he, teacher or scholar 2?” he inquired, 

* Oh,” was the reply, “ he wasn’t either; he was no- 
thing but a dog—or a committee-man.” 

—————— 
Scene at a children’s party near Fifth Avenue. Sup- 
yer-time. 
’ Sat Boy. “T say, Brooks, I'm going to eat myself 
sick. Ain't you?” 
Avyotuen Sma Boy. “ You can just bet I am.” 
Waiter hands them each a second plate of cream, 





A number of Fifth Avenue young ladies, led by the 
daughter of an eminent divine, take daily exercise 
as prescribed in How to Get Strong, and they call it 
* Biaikie-ing.” 
" Mrs. Mateenats. (addressing little girl on hotel piazza), 
“I'm afraid our little daughter is monopolizing your 
doll.” 

Litre Grint, “ Ob no, ma’am ; I broke it myself long 
ago. Your little girl has been playing with it all morn- 
ing, and hasn’t hurt it a bit.” 

—_—@—— 


Many years ago, in the old stage-coaching times, a 
newly married couple, accompanied by the bride’s sis- 
ter, were the sole occupants of a stage-coach, with the 
exception of a middle-aged gentleman of good address, 
with whom they entered slightly into conversation. 
Ere long, upon coming to a steep hill, the driver put 
his head in at the coach window and said, shortly, 
** Have to get ont and walk up this hill.” 

The party obediently dismounted, and the bride- 

room offered his arm to the bride preparatory to mak- 
ing the ascent. The stranger at the same moment of- 
fered his arm to Miss M——, the sister, who accepted 
of it in a most gingerly and modest manner. All for- 
mality was broken down, however, when the stranger, 
observing Miss M——’s reserved acceptance of his prof- 
fered aid, sang out, cheerily, “‘ Don’t be afraid to bear 
on hard, ma’am ; I’m a married man!” 

ngeveinnditaaiecin 

Mrs. Daintywell, one of the peatest and most “ par- 
ticular” of women, would always say to her husband 
When he was objecting to the clean shirt which she 
insisted upon laying out for him every morning: “ Just 
reflect, Tom! What if you should meet with an acci- 
dent, be run over by a stage on Broadway, or some- 
thing of that kind, and people should find you had cn 
a shirt you had worn for a week! Lshould just die of 
mortification.” 

One day Mr. Dajintywell really met with the predict- 
ed accident, and was brought home upon a convenient 
shutter. His wife rushed to the door when she saw him 
coming, her face eo pale that her hasband, who was 








THAT MISERABLE OLD BOGGINS, WHO HATES VALENTINES, AND DE- 
CLARES THAT HE WOULDN'T HAVE ONE THOUGH THE PRETTIEST GIRL 


IN THE WORLD SHOULD SEND IT, 


ONE YEAR IN FOUR. 


A maiden sat and thought, and thought, 
What could she do for fun. 

Life was not serious to her yet: 
"Twas only just begun. 


And so she bent her pretty head 
In serio-comic thought, 

But scarce a moment flitted by 
Ere she an idea canght. 


“This year is even, and I'll start 
A letter on its way, 

And see what it will bring to me 
In one year and a day.” 


She wrote it fast. Her eyes grew bright. 
“Oh, what a bonny thing 
If this should bring my knight to me 
ith brown mustache and ring! 


“The one who takes this note,” she says, 
“Must have the right to wear 

The white flower of a blameless life, 
Though life be dark or fair. 


“Then, when this gay one year in four 
Has passed along the: way, 

He may return it unto one 
Who is yours truly, Fay. 


“Oh, Penny-Post, come take my note, 
And be my brownie-man 

To speed it on its long, long way, 
For him to take who can.” 


“And he who takes it,” quoth the Post, 
“To him what shall I say?” 

“Oh, 1 wili surely marry him 
In one year and a day.” 


The Post was wise, the Post was good: 
“This shall not go amiss; 

1 know the one who well deserves 

So sweet a fate as this.” 

> . . . * ’ 

The year was gone, the last day came, 
The last above the year. 

Ah, Penny-Post, what will you bring 
The maid who waiteth here ¢ 


The brownie-man comes on, comes on, 
Straight to the waiting elf: 

But not the same old Penny-Post: 
"Twas Brown-Beard’s very self! 

* . . . . *. . 

A clear sweet sound fills all the air, 
Rises and floats and ewells. 

Ah, what so sweet in all this world 
As true-toned marriage belis ? 





fully ce ious, feared that she was going to faint. 
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“Cheer up, my dear,” he cried. “I stepped into an 
unsuspected hatchway, and had quite a fall; but don’t 
worry—I had on a clean shirt !” 

It is needless to say that this quite restored her com- 
posure, 
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THE SERENE Miss SPRIGGINS, WHO THINKS VALENTINES ARE “‘ JUST TOO 
LOVELY FOR ANYTHING,” 
LY SEEN ONE IN HER CUP, IS AWAITING WITH GLAD EXPECTANCY THE 
COMING OF THE POSTMAN, 


SHE NEVER RECEIVED ONE, BUT HAVING PLAIN- 














UNCLE COKE (the annual victim). “DAH 'TIS AGIN! WHAT WID APRIL-FOOLS AND YOLUNTINES I DOAN HAB NO PEACE,” 








